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Volume IV 

ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES OF 
A UNIVERSITY HEALTH SERVICE 
NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that in many 

of life 


life-long 


activities men have excelled who 


have been sufferers from some 


malady, it is almost axiomatic that good 


As- 


suredly this is true for everything requir- 


health is the first essential to success. 


ing physical exertion, and university au- 


thorities have long appreciated it, as is 
shown by rigid hygienie standards de 
manded of every competing athlete. That 


a sound body is fundamentally essential to 
intellectual success is none the less true, al- 
though there may be more exceptions to 
this rule. 

That the universits has reeognized the 
great importance of sound physiques for 
intellectual endeavors is shown in its nu 
merous regulations regarding student life. 
For many years it has inquired into and 
formulated rules pertaining to the conduct 
of 


tivities, forbidding dissipation, ete. 


its students—regulating their social ae 
with 
a view of obtaining the most desirable re 
sults. 

Only within recent years, however, have 
of 
more fundamental procedures for the as 
In 


many universities organizations have been 


institutions higher learning adopted 


surance of ideal hygienic eonditions. 


initiated which simulate those of the state 
boards of health. The activities of these 
university health services are concerned 
The 


operating expenses of the services are cov 


primarily with preventive medicine. 


ered with fees required from students. 
It is the purpose of this communication 
to outline a plan of organization which is 


proving effective in the initiation and 
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Number SS 


maintenance of activities concerned with 
student health The following is the one 
contemplated for the University of Kansas 


Mueh ot It iS How 1h ayy ration and a ot it 


will be in foree before the beginni of the 
next school vear. so 1 t! 1) t ol! 
ganization has proved to be verv effective 


and we feel that if may be readily adi pted 
1 


to the health activities of any institution of 


higher edueat bon 


ORGANIZATION AND Af IVITIES 
The university health service is composed 
of a committee of five selected members of 
the faculty more or less directly trained 


for the purpose in hand. Members of the 
staff of the medical school, engineering 
school and physical education meet the re 
quirements. Practically any interested 
member of the faeulty, however, will be 
found to be efticient for this service 

The activities of the university health 
service are concerned with the maintenance 
of the health of the student, and necessar 
ilv the sanitary condition of his surroun 
ings. In order to briag about this eondi 
tion the committee directs its operations 
along three avenues. 

Kirst, the student 1 t be fully in 
formed regarding the necess f a sound 
physical body and the methods by whiel 
this may be attained.  Ilen he eduea 
tional activities of the committee ar hie 


most important. 


Second, rules and regulat must be 


LOLS 
formulated respecting the sanitation of the 
student’s environment, both on the campus 

its buildings, halls and classrooms—and 
off the campus—boarding and rooming 


houses. Not only must the regulations be 
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adopted but frequent inspections must be 
made in order to determine conditions and 
the degree to which the regulations are 
being enforced. For convenience we may 
term this phase of the work as inspection. 

Third, the exact physical condition of 
the student must be known to the health 
service. ‘The examination and personal 
supervision of each student is of impor- 
tanee. One student with tuberculosis might 
infect numerous others even though the 
work of the other two branches were effec- 
tively carried on. 


[Vou. IV. 


No. 88 


It is the purpose of the committee to 
make the course of lectures one of the dom- 
inating features. Instead of one member 
of the faculty giving all the lectures on 
hygiene, would it not be much better to 
divide the lectures into certain groups such 
as nutrition and exeretion, bacteria and in 
fection, respiration and ventilation, sani 
tation, ete., and have specialists in these 
lines to give the leetures. A course of this 
kind can be well balanced and its great ad 


vantage is that the student would become 
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So, as is seen in the accompanying dia- 
gram, the activities of the health service 
are carried on along these three lines: (I.) 
(I1.) (I11.) 


Personal supervision—with members of the 


Edueation, Sanitation, and 


health service at the head of each. 


I. Education 


education of the 
student respecting hygienic laws is acecom- 


(a) Lectures—The 


plished along several lines. In the first 
place the college requires of all first-year 
students attendance at lectures on hygiene 
given by members of the health service. 
These lectures are concerned with both per- 
sonal hygiene and sanitation. 
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directly acquainted with those various ac- 
tivities concerned with the maintenance of 
health 
The student should be required by each 


through enthusiastic specialists. 
lecturer to produce evidence of having ac- 
quired the information given. 

(b) Publications.—The daily 


paper and other university publications are 


student 


to be utilized for the purpose of dissemina- 
ting this knowledge. <A daily column of in- 
formation along these lines may be given. 

(c) Exhibits—Information _ respecting 
contagion, patent medicines, ete., is given 
by means of exhibits, placards obtained 
Medical 


from the American Association 
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and other agencies, as well as by lantern 
slides. 

There are practically no limits to the 
educational phase of the health service. 
Bulletins and health reports issued by the 
U.S. Public Health Service and the State 
Board of Health are of inestimable value 
in the educational crusade. 


Il. Sanitation 

Another activity of great importance is 
that coneerned with the formulation and 
enforcement of regulations pertaining to 
sanitation and hygiene, and the supervision 
of conditions under which the student 
lives. The following regulations were 
formulated by the university health service 
and adopted by the university board of ad- 
ministration. Credit is due other institu- 
tions, mainly the University of Michigan, 
for aid in the construction of these rules. 


RULES FOR UNIVERSITY SANITATION 

1. All entering students will be required to sub 
mit themselves for complete physical examination 
immediately after entrance into the university. 
Exemption to this rule will be made in case of any 
student who brings a satisfactory statement from 
a reliable physician stating that such an examina 
tion has been made recently and which gives the 
condition of the student. All students are ear 
nestly advised to present themselves for examina 
tion at least once each year. 

2. Spitting on the walks of the campus, steps of 
a university building, or in the halls, recitation, 
lecture rooms, or in any other rooms of any uni 
versity building is hereby forbidden. Violation of 
this rule will render the offender liable to suspen 
sion from the university. It shall be the duty of 
all officers and employees of the university to re- 
port all violations of this rule to the Chancellor. 
(Spitting in publie buildings violates the state 
law.) 

3. Any student or employee with a chronic 
cough must be reported by instructors or officers 
to the dean of the school concerned, or in case of 
employee, to the superintendent of the grounds 
and buildings. He will then be referred to the 
health committee for bacteriological examination 
of the sputum. A report with recommendation 
will be furnished to the proper authorities. 


4. Any student suspected of having any com 
municable disease must, upon the request of the 
dean, submit himself for examination at the offices 
of the university health service. A statement with 
recommendation will be furnished to the dean re 
specting the condition of the student 


5. All officers and employees of the university 


suspected of having any communicable disease 
must, upon the request of the Chancellor, submit 
themselves for examination at the offices of the 


university health servic« 
6. It is the duty of 1 trons, officers, or those in 
, 


charge of all fraternities, sororit es, clubs and 


rooming houses to report to the university healt) 


service all cases of communicable diseases or ill 
nesses which confine students to their rooms 

7. All lockers used in the university for clothing 
must be disinfected at least once eacl year al l 


always upon the transference from one student 
to another. 

8. All clothing kept in lockers in gymnasium, 
athletic field and laboratories must be kept in 
sanitary condition. Frequent inspection must be 
made by the officers of the department concerned 

9. Onee each week a bacteriological examination 
of the Lawrence water supply will be made by the 
department of bacteriology and a report of each 
such examination will be published in the Daily 
Kansas and posted in the student’s hospital and 
dispensary. 

All waters used for drinking purposes at fra 
ternities, sororities, clubs, boarding-houses and 
restaurants, must be boiled, distilled or certified 
to by the university health service. 

Drinking-water used on the campus must like 
wise be treated. Paper cups will be furnished at 
cost by the university health service. It shall be 
the duty of janitors to keep all bottles and recep 
tacles used for drinking water filled during school 
hours. The vessels must be thoroughly cleansed 
as directed by the university health service 

10, All houses and rooms used by fraternities, 
sororities, clubs and rooming houses shall be open 
to the university health service for inspection 
The conditions of cleanliness, heat, light, ventila 
tion and all things pertaining to the health of the 
student will be aseertained and a report of the 
same will be kept on file at the office. 

In order that sanitation may be most effi 
ciently administered it is divided into 
two activities (a) campus, and (b) room 
ing and boarding houses, each under the 
supervision of a member of the service. 
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(a) Campus.—Every building on the 
campus has its health officer, chosen from 
interested occupants of the building, who 
is delegated to enforce those regulations 
pertaining to the care of his building. The 
superintendent of the grounds and build- 
ings acts as chief extramural health officer. 
These officers are frequently called together 
and instructions are given them by the 
member of the committee who has these 
matters in charge. These instructions in- 
clude questions of ventilation, lighting, 
drinking-water, sweeping, cleanliness, ete. 
Any student or member of the faculty may 
complain to the health officer whenever he 
feels that the sanitation regulations are 
being violated, or if he desires he may make 
further suggestions respecting the eare of 
the buildings. By such a plan it is felt that 
the rules regarding sanitation will be more 
effectively enforced than where one man is 
delegated to inspect all buildings on the 
campus. 

(b) Rooming and Boarding Houses.— 
The following regulations which have been 
adopted for all rooming and_ boarding 
houses explain in full the activities of the 
health service in this phase of the work. 


ROOMING HOUSE REGULATIONS 

1. Heat.—All rooms must be heated—even tem- 
perature of 70 degrees when occupied. Gas stoves 
must be ventilated to chimney. 

2. Light.—Rooms must be equipped with light 
of at least 40 watts or equivalent. Gas lights must 
be equipped with mantle and globe. 

3. Cleanliness.—Rooms must be eared for daily 
and thoroughly cleaned at least once each week. 

4. One single bed for each student or a full 
double bed for each two. It shall be the policy of 
the university health service to recommend that all 
rooming houses be supplied with single beds. All 
proprietors of rooming houses are advised to supply 
these beds as soon as possible. 

5. One study table, two study and two easy 
chairs, dresser or chiffonier with mirror, carpet or 
rugs, room thermometer, book shelf and waste 
paper basket, for each room with two students. 
Provision for hanging clothes and storing trunks. 








6. Room must have window to outside and must 
be heated. 

7. Bath room and fixtures must be kept in neat 
and clean condition. 

8. Hot water in lavatory daily and for baths 
at least twice each week. 

9. Drinking water from an approved source. 

10. Mattresses shall be fully aired at least once 
each week. They shall be disinfected at least once 
each year or after change of occupants. Direction 
for disinfection will be furnished by the university 
health service. Call University of Kansas Stu- 


dents’ Hospital and Dispensary. 


RULES FOR BOARDING HOUSES 

1, All rooms where food is stored, prepared or 
served to students must be kept thoroughly clean 
and sereened against insects and animals. 

2. No privy vault, open cesspool, hog pen or 
chicken pen shall be permitted within fifty feet of 
any room used for storing, preparing or serving 
food. 

3. All garbage must be placed in covered sani- 
tary receptacles and removed from premises at 
least three times a week. 

4. All water used for cooking, washing dishes 
or drinking must be from source approvea by the 
director of the water and sewage laboratories of 
the state board of health. 

5. Dishes and cooking utensils shall be kept in 
a clean and sanitary condition. 

6. All persons preparing or serving food to stu- 
dents shall keep themselves in a neat and clean 
condition. Every facility must be maintained in 
order to assure the most rigid personal cleanliness. 

7. All persons preparing or serving food to stu- 
dents of the University of Kansas must obtain a 
certificate of health from the university health 
service. 

ENFORCEMENT OF REGULATIONS 

1. An inspection of rooming and boarding 
houses will be made by a representative of the 
university health service at least once each year 
or as often as is deemed essential. 

2. The university health service shall keep on 
file at the student’s hospital and dispensary a list 
of rooming houses that have been approved. These 
houses shall be graded according to the manner 
in which they meet with the regulations printed 
above. 

3. All complaints by students respecting rooms 
and boarding houses will be followed by immedi- 
ate inspection on the part of the health service. 

4. The university health service will cooperate 
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with the state board of health and the state hotel 
commissioner in the enforcement of these regula- 


tions. 


Regular inspections will be made by members of 
the hospital staff when not otherwise engaged. It 
is intended to make at least one regular inspection 
early in the beginning of the school year and as 
many extra inspections as occasions may demand. 

(c) State Board of Health and State 
Hotel Commissioner.—In addition to that 
moral pressure that the grading of rooming 
and boarding houses will have on the main- 
tenance of good home conditions for the 
students, the service has the cooperation of 
the State Board of Health and the State 
Hlotel Commissioner in the enforcement of 
its regulations, practically all of the regu- 
lations being based on health laws of the 
state. The close affiliation of the State 
Board of Health with the university is of 
value. 

Ill. Personal Examination.—This phase 
of the work is directly under the charge of 
one of the members of the service. As has 
already been suggested, a thorough exami- 
nation of all entering students is essential 
to the realization of our health scheme. 
This consists of the usual methods em- 
ployed by physicians in determining the 
exact physical status of individuals. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the examination of 
mouth, teeth, tonsils, nose, sense organs 
and blood, and particular emphasis is 
placed upon the laboratory examination of 
excretion, 7. €., sputum, with a view of de- 
tecting carriers of disease. In a short time 
records will be had of all students attend- 
ing the university. They are advised to 
present themselves for examination at least 
once each year. Those in whom there is 
the slightest evidence of defects are re- 
quested to return at stated intervals for 
further examination and advice. 

One needs but to acquaint himself with 
the findings of other institutions to feel the 
necessity of a personal knowledge of each 


student’s physical condition. Incipient 
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tuberculosis and other communicable dis 


eases creep mto every university hence 
the sociological importance of a thorough 
investigation of each student. Then there 
is the individual phase of no less moment, 
for innumerable students are found who 
possess beginning defective organs or de 
teriorating systems. Most of this large 
class have never consulted physicians nor 
will they until perhaps late in the progress 
of physical retrogression, for we consult the 
medical profession, as a rule, only after 
serious inconvenience from some morbid 
process. Thus albuminuria, even diabetes, 
heart lesions, defective sense organs. and 
numerous other unsuspected abnormal 
processes are discovered. By proper ad 
vice and treatment many of these condi- 
tions may be abated. In the case of heart 
lesions proper directions respecting the fu 
ture conduct of the individual can be viven., 
Thus lives may be prolonged to usefulness 
that otherwise would probably have termi 
nated early. Again great benefit is derived 
from these physical examinations in the 
negative findings and the assurance to the 
student that he is physically sound. 

(a) Students’ Hospital and Dispensary. 
—In order to carry on this personal phase 
of the work, a well equipped infirmary with 
a laboratory is essential. Of course the lab 
oratory phase of the infirmary is the most 
important, for in it the early detection of 
communicable diseases is possible as well 
as the routine analyses essential to thor- 
ough personal examinations. Preventive 
vaccination for typhoid fever, smallpox, 
autogenous and other vaccine are furnished 
free. 

Treatment is afforded ambulatory pa 
tients in the infirmary. Eight beds are 
provided on the second and third floors. 
Thus one building serves all needs re 
quired in the personal examination, care, 
and treatment of the students physical 


examination, laboratory diagnosis, dispen- 
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sary and hospital. It also serves as head- 
quarters for the university health service. 

The students’ hospital and dispensary is 
directly in charge of a superintendent. It 
was found to be the most expedient to se- 
leet for this position, one who has had a 
thorough training in the laboratory med- 
ical sciences and laboratory diagnosis in 
addition to some training in hospital eare. 
Thus the superintendent, whose duties are 
not so arduous in the management of a 
small hospital, may perform or direct the 
work in the laboratory. She may also as- 
sist in those activities concerned with the 
inspection and grading of rooming houses, 
ete. 

A nurse also is employed, whose duties 
are manifold. She acts both as resident 
and visiting nurse and when not employed 
in such activities her attention is devoted to 
inspection of rooming and boarding houses. 

So far the superintendent and nurse are 
the only employees of the service for which 
regular salaries are paid. Of course excep- 
tion to this statement occurs in the employ- 
ment of a domestic. The duties of both the 
superintendent and nurse have been ardu- 
ous and in all likelihood additional help 
must be provided in the near future. 

No regular university physician is em- 
ployed. Members of the faculty who pos- 
sess medical training contribute certain 
hours of their time daily to consultation 
with the students at the hospital. The hos- 
pital with its laboratory is open to all 
physicians dealing with students. 

Students who are patients of the hos- 
pital are charged a fee of $1 per day, or $5 
a week. This covers the expenses for food, 
laundry, ete. 

(b) Auxiliary Dispensaries.—These are 
provided for in both the men’s and in the 
women’s gymnasium. Owing to the nature 
of the work in the gymnasium it has been 
found to be expedient to maintain small 
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dispensaries which consist chiefly of band- 
ages, restoratives, ete. 
Hospital_—An 


hospital is also maintained for such dis- 


(c) Isolation isolation 
eases as smallpox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
and other dangerously communicable dis- 
eases which the State Board of Health re- 
gards as of sufficient gravity to quarantine. 
Our regulations for isolation and quaran- 
tine are those stipulated by the State Board 
of Health. 

The isolation hospital is located some dis- 
tance from other buildings on the campus, 
and is kept open only when it is needed, 
thus avoiding much expense that would 
otherwise accrue. During the present year 
only one ease of smallpox has occupied this 
building. 

(d) Medical School Hospital. 
requiring special attention or major care 
are admitted to the hospital of the medical 
school on the same basis that dispensary 


Students 


and semi-pay patients of the state are ad- 
mitted. 

Any citizen of Kansas may be admitted 
to the hospital of the medical school for free 
treatment upon the recommendation of a 
responsible physician. Of course a mini- 
mum hospital fee is charged these patients. 
Likewise upon recommendation of the 
health service, students are admitted in 
eases where special treatment is desired. 
The students must pay the hospital fees 
and must subject themselves to all the regu- 
lations required of dispensary and clinical 
patients. 

(e) Local Physicians—Night calls as 
well as off campus medical attention are 
referred to local physicians. All physicians 
dealing with students are offered every 
facility that the laboratory affords. 

It is this minute phase of the work—re- 
lation to the local medical profession—that 
has given us our most serious difficulties. 
Naturally some physicians feel that they 
are not receiving their full share of student 
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patients, and that the committee is partial 
in its selection of physicians. It has been 
the policy of the health service, in case of 
outside calls for medical attention, to de- 
termine first if the patients have any choice 
of physicians. If not, the calls are referred 
to local physicians in whom the service has 
full confidence. Such procedures are, at 
present, essential in view of the fact that 
the university employs no physician and 
the members of the health service, by vir- 
tue of their other duties, can not be de- 
pended upon to take care of outside calls. 
The requests for night and off campus serv- 
ices are, however, few indeed. In most 
instances our visiting nurse meets these 
demands. 
FEES AND EXPENSES 

As many may be interested in the ex- 
pense of the initiation and maintenance of 
a health service, the following data are 
given, 

The ' th fee required from each stu- 
dent is $2. When compared with that re- 
quired by other similar institutions the fee 
is low. The fact that the University of 
Kansas has no salaried physician makes it 
possible to do much that would otherwise 
be impossible. Our income for the current 
year from fees will be approximately 
$4,800. Our expenditures for the present 
year will be as follows: 


Salaries: Superintendent ........ $900 
| BEE ee FS oP eae: 750 
IN cies Be ak can wal a diate Bini 300 

Rental for building ............. 600 

Renovating of building .......... 150 

Heating, lighting, water ......... 200 

Equipment: Furniture ........... 600 
Hospital supplies ............. 400 
Ce ac cnc deeees eee 200 
errr Te 300 
PP PEP Or eer rs Terr 200 

Fees to local physicians .......... 100 

PO ere rere rere 100 


> 
$4,800 


The hospital with its laboratory and dis- 
pensary facilities can not be fully equipped 
on the budget given above. Only the most 
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essential furnishings were obtained for this 
year. With each additional year more 
equipment will be added until finally 
everything essential is secured. It was 
deemed more feasible to begin with a small 
fee and gradually grow up to the needs of 
an efficient health service, than to do other 
wise. As soon as the hospital is sufficiently 
equipped, the fees will be directed to the 
other phases of the university health serv 
ice. 
CONTRAVENTIONS 

Notwithstanding the fact that the stu 
dents’ hospital and dispensary is an in 
strument to serve primarily in the mainte 
nance of the health of the student body, 
and that it occupies only a minor position 
in the aetivities of the health service, stil 
the entire project of the students’ health 
conservation has been attacked because of 
objection to the maintenance of an infirm 
ary and the treatment of students. The 
opposition had its most strenuous adher 
ents in certain members of the local med 
ical profession. Only a few members of 
the medical society, however, have been 
against us in this project. In the first 
place an attorney was engaged by those 
who strenuously objected, with a view of 
contesting the legality of the fee. Com 
mittees have been appointed to investigate 
the expenditures of the fees. Resolutions 
were presented by a certain few of the lo 
eal society accusing us of incompetence, of 
indulging in contract medical practise simi 
lar to that instituted in many industries 
such as coal mines, ete. Reference is made 
to these contraventions only in order that 
other institutions who contemplate the es 
tablishment of a health service may antici- 
pate objections and know the source of 
them. 

Every one concerned must be made to 
feel that the problem of the university re 
specting health regulations is not one of 


medical philanthropy, but rather one of 
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broad economy. It is primarily coneerned 


with preventive medicine. It is chiefly con- 
with that large body of students 


feel 


the necessity of consulting physicians, al- 


cerned 


say ninety five per cent. who do not 


though among them there may be many 


with unrecognized disorders. Unfortu- 


nately people consult the medical profes 


sion only when physical disorders are so 
far advanced that they interfere with ae- 
tivities, in many instances too late for the 
individual immediately concerned and per- 


infected as a 


the 


haps after others have been 


social contact. Of course 


result of 


other five per cent.—those who do seek 


medical attention—must, in a measure, be 
They 


treated both for their own welfare and that 


eared for. must be advised and 
of the larger group. 

further, the medical profession must ap- 
preciate the fact that the establishment of 
a well-equipped hospital, dispensary and 
laboratory is indispensable to the activities 
of the service in safeguarding the health of 
the students. To attempt health conserva- 
tion without this instrument for the detee- 
treatment of diseases would be 


tion and 


fatuous. The hospital has not been estab- 


lished with any idea of competing with 
other similar institutions. Hospital care 
and treatment at the university will be 


given only so far as it serves in the realiza- 
tion of the broad hygienic activities of the 
university. It can not be filled with every 


student desiring treatment of one sort or 


another. The admittance of patients must 
be governed to a great extent by the rela- 
tion their disorders bear to the student so- 
cial group. Of course the individual must 
be taken care of, but in every instance if he 
afford it he 
from other sources. 


advised to seek 


Too much 


ean will be 
treatment 
ean not be expected with so small a fee. 
Every oceasion is taken to emphasize the 
fact that the university is not primarily en- 
gaged in health insurance, contract med- 
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(Vou. IV. 


ical practise, or curative medicine, al 


though it was for a time accused of 
Its end in view is preven 
the 


can 


these activities. 


tion of disease and conservation of 


health. 


plished by 


Prevention only be accom 


early detection and treatment 
of disease as it makes its appearance. Only 


so far is it engaged in curative medicine. 


Ours is a health fee not a hospital fee. 
Again the medical profession ought to 
feel that it should unreservedly support 
this project. Apparently, at a first glance, 
some of the local profession may be de 
prived of some practise among students. 
As we view it, however, the results will be 
just the opposite. Ordinarily not more than 
students consult the 


five per cent. of the 


medical profession. The university health 


service will deal with one hundred per 


cent. of the students and, as a result of its 


activities, it will discover many physical 


defects unrecognized by the student, that 
should have medical treatment. As has 
been stated, it will be the policy of the 


service to refer all such students, if they 
afford it, to 
Too much private attention can not be ex- 


can competent physicians. 


pected from this fee. As a consequence of 
these activities is it not reasonable to as- 
sume that the local medical profession will 
In facet the 
physicians of the state will be consulted 


be consulted more than ever? 


more, for through our activities here by 
and the 


necessity of consulting physicians oceasion- 


instruction, examination precept 
ally even in apparent health will be em- 


phasized. Of course our greatest concern 
here is that the people of the state will be 
reacted upon and a healthier Kansas will 


be the outeome. 


UNIVERSITY PHYSICIAN 
In many institutions no little diffieulty 


has been experienced regarding a univer- 


Various institutions report 


The 


sity physician. 


more or less unsatisfactory results. 




















ef contentions against the services ol 
such an officer come from the medical pro- 
fession. The university physician, if per- 
tted to engage in local practise other 
than that among students, naturally has a 
reat advantage over his professional ceom- 
petitors. He is accused of using his posi- 
on, consciously or unconsciously, to fur- 
her his own interests in the locality. 
Consequently he is, as a rule, unpopular 
with his professional brethren. Criticism 
ranging from mere eavil to slander is passed 
around. Not only is this recalcitration di- 


rected against the university physician but 


the university itself becomes an object of 


these attacks. Assuredly, the latter has 
sufficient opposition without courting new 


Ones, 


The first principle then to follow in the 


procurement of a university physician is 
to insist that he be a full-time man and 
that he shall engage in no practise other 
than that 
smaller institutions such a man may hold a 


concerned with students. In 
teaching position in some such department 
as physical education, hygiene, physiology 
or bacteriology. 

Another serious mistake which many in- 
stitutions have made in the establishment 
of a student’s health service is to regard 
the university physician as the most essen- 
tial if not the entire agent. They proceed 
to employ him without due consideration 
for the other greater phases of consistent 
health work. As a consequence all fees are 
practically used up to cover his salary. 
The physician comes to the institution 
without any facilities whatsoever provided 
for his work. It is just as absurd to en- 
gage the services of a professor of chemis- 
try without providing him with a labora- 
tory and its essential equipment. 

Where the fees are limited, and such is 
the case in the vast majority of instances, 


it is a much more sound policy to lay the 
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THE RELATION OF COURSES IN GEN 
ERAL PSYCHOLOGY TO COURSES 
IN EDUCATION 


[ HAVE limited the scope of this 
the discussion of some of the 1 
academic relationships that exist at present 
between psychology ana educatiol n 


American colleges and universities 

From a cursory examination of the an 
nouncements of SS colleges and universi 
ties representing nearly every state in the 
union, ineluding thirty-nine state univer 
sities, twenty-seven other universities and 


twenty-two colleges, one Is impressed with 


the apparent lack of any clearly defined 
conception of the relationship between 
these two allied departme ts Careful 


analysis largely confirms these general im 
pressions, The purpose of general psvel 
ogy and its relation to the aims of courses 
in education are variously conceived. The 
assignment to the respective departments 
of courses that are primarily psychological 
or edueational, as the case may be, follows 


no established practise, but depends upon 
expediency or upon the temporary interest 
and prejudice of teachers of psyel 
and education. Because of this lack of a 


clearly defined conception of the funda 


mental relationship between psychology 
and edueation there occurs at the present 
time a considerable overlapping of courses 
and a certain border line territory. Per 
haps much of the failure of psychology to 


function in the work of the teacher is 
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traceable to this same failure on the part 
of institutions for the training of teachers 
to come to any agreement as to the pur- 
pose and method of psychology in the train- 
ing of teachers. 

Considering the question of the purpose 
of general psychology in its relation to the 
aims of courses in education, we find that 
in some schools the two departments ap- 
Psy- 
chology may be elected, but is not a pre- 


parently have nothing in common. 


requisite for any course in education nor 
is it required for a certificate to teach. In 
others psychology is included in the de- 
partment of education. In colleges repre- 
senting this type of relationship the gen- 
eral purpose of courses in psychology is 
sometimes stated with no reference to edu- 
cation and one is left to infer that whatever 
educational reference such courses have is 
due to the point of view of the instructor. 
In other instances some reference is made 
to the educational aim of psychology in the 
designation of the course or in the method 
Finally in that large group 
universities in the 
and education 
in one way or 


of instruction. 
of colleges and which 
departments of psychology 
are separate but correlated 
another, the relationship of aims and pur- 
poses is indicated in a considerable variety 
of ways. Chief among these are: (1) De- 
pendence of departments and courses of 
education upon psychology; (2) the recog- 
nition of psychology as a contributing fac- 
tor in the aim of edueation; and (3) the 
distribution of instruction in psychological 
subjects. 

We consider these in their order. 

1. In a few institutions as Kansas and 
Missouri psychology is ‘‘required for en- 
tranee’’ to the School of Education. In 
some instances, as Drake University, the 
department of psychology offers a second 
course in general psychology ‘‘Planned to 
show genetic and educational aspects of 


mental processes.’’ 
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As a rule, in these institutions courses in 
general psychology are announced with no 
reference to extra-psychological interests 
as educational, medical, philosophical or 
what not. 
describe and explain the typical facts of 


For example, the purpose is ‘‘to 


human mental life’’ (Rutgers); ‘‘to give 
insight into the principal psychological 
conceptions and methods’? (Wyoming 


**to study the facts of consciousness, their 
relation to one another and to their physi- 
eal correlates’’ (California). The true re- 
lation between this course and courses in 
education is shown in other ways; espe- 
cially by the number of students registered 
in both courses and by the extent to which 
general psychology is a prerequisite for 
courses in education. 

Replies to a questionnaire which was sent 
to some fifty teachers of psychology and 
education show that in ten state universi- 
ties, one independent university and one 
college, an average of 57 per cent. of the 
students registered in general psychology 
are also registered in education or are in- 
tending to take education with a view to 
teaching. The proportion varies from 22 
per cent. in Ohio State University to prac- 
tically all in the University of Texas. 
One qualification should be added. In 
some institutions education jis elected by a 
few students for culture. But 
after deducting these we are safe in con- 
cluding from the above observations that 


general 


more than half of all psychology students 
in colleges and universities having depart- 
ments of education are preparing to en- 
gage in educational work, chiefly teaching 
in the publie schools. The writer confesses 
that the proportion is not as large as he 
expected to find it. Examination of more 
schools might have raised the percentage 
There is, on the other hand, 


considerably. 
an increasing interest in applied psychol- 
ogy in other departments than education, 
particularly in law and medicine. 


About 
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one third of the students in psychology 
elect the course for its scientific bearing, 
for general culture or for credit toward the 
arts degree. 

It is difficult to obtain complete and un- 
equivocal statements either from catalogues 
or replies to questions regarding the extent 
to which psychology is a prerequisite for 
‘ourses in education. Including only col- 


leges and universities about which state 
ments are unequivocal thirty-six, or forty- 
one per cent., of the eighty-eight depart- 
ments of education included in this study 
make general psychology a prerequisite for 
In twenty-five 


all courses in edueation. 


or 29 per eent. it is prescribed for cer- 
tain courses, while in the remaining twenty- 
it is not prescribed 


six (or 30 per cent. 


for any course. However, in some of the 


latter psychology is recommended as a 
preparation for work in edueation and in 
others it is accepted for educational credit 
in high-school courses and under certain 
other conditions. 

Where general psychology is a prerequi- 
site for certain courses in education but not 
for all courses a considerable diversity of 
practise prevails. As a rule, though not 
invariably, such courses are closely allied 
They 


psychology 


to psychology in content or method. 


are as follows: Educational 


(14 


ophy of education (3), methods or theory 


principles of education (6), philos- 


and practise (3), childhood and adoles- 


cence (3), secondary education (3), his- 
tory of edueation (2), religious education 
(2), social education (1), genetic psychol 


‘$F 


(1), school supervision (1), 


ogy for teachers social psychology 
clinical child 
psychology (1), hygiene of child develop- 
ebe 


General psychology is required for a de- 
the 


ment 


gree in education in twenty-one of 
eighty-eight departments of education. It 
is one of the requirements for graduate 


work in education in eleven institutions. 
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ol education. psvel ry cvenerally 


recognized as an important contri 


factor, both in theoretieal and practical 


aspects of the subject. ‘*Study educational 
processes as a whole and ad ip those 
principles of edueation that may be di 
rived from biology, sociology and psychol 
ogy’’ (Rutgers). ‘‘Closely correlated with 
the department ol psvel logy Ne 
braska ‘Function and processes of edu 
cation as determined by the nature of | 
man life considered under its biological, 
sociological and psve hological aspects 
Indiana). ‘‘To bring together and cor 
relate all of the forces of the university 
which contribute in a professional way to 
the superior training of teachers and 
other educational leaders. Education con 
sidered from the standpoint of biology, 
neurology, psychology, anthropology and 


Washington 


3. The relationship of aims and purposes 


sociology be 


in psychology and edueation is shown by 
the distribution of instruction in the 
departments. Wisconsin furnishes one 

principle. Al 


though such courses as educational psy: 


the best examples of this 


ogy and mental tests are given by the ad 
partment of education they are taught by 


men who also give cour 


ment of psychol ory 


this plan or whether it is merely an ex 
pedieney I have no information At Utah 
the department of psychology enjoys the 


distinetion of being in the school of arts 
and sciences and under the direction of the 
of edueation By this 


dean of the school 


arrangement instructors in the department 
of psychology may also teach educational 
subjects. 

The purpose of general psychology has 
recently been investigated among teachers 
of psychology in colleges, universities and 
Normal schools generally 


schools. 


normal 
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and a few departments of education repre- 
sent the view that ‘‘the primary aim of 
psychology is to afford a basis for the art 
of teaching.’’ Among teachers of psychol- 


ogy in colleges and universities ‘‘several 
different conceptions prevail concerning the 
direction that the first course should take. 
Some believe that more emphasis should be 
laid 


scientific generalizations and theory; still 
time to 


upon facts, others would emphasize 
considerable 
technique and drill ; 
fourth and a rather numerous group lay 


others would devote 


laboratory while a 


stress upon the practical side, and insist on 
bringing the course into closer relation with 
life.’’ 

These various groups might be brought 
under two general heads: (1) those who 
emphasize the cultural aspect and (2) those 
who lay stress upon the applications of psy- 
chology. 

As regards the assignment of courses to 
the two departments respectively it was 
pointed out in the introductory part of this 
paper that no uniform practise prevails 
among colleges and universities. 

Analysis of the curricula shows that a 
considerable number of standard courses 
in psychology are being offered by depart- 
ments of education. Examples are intro- 
ductory and experimental psychology, both 
elementary and advanced courses being 
offered ; genetic, comparative or animal, and 
social psychology ; psychology of work, in- 
dividual psychology, and feeling and atten- 
tion. 


Likewise some courses whose aim, at 


least, is educational are now offered by de- 
partments of psychology. They are child- 


2See report of the committee of the American 


Psychological Association on Teaching of Psy 
chology. Psych. Monog., whole No. 51. 
cial interest in this connection are the reports by 
Whipple, Miss Calkins and Seashore. See also Re- 
ports of the Committee on the Academic Status of 


Psychology, 1914 and 1915. 


of espe- 
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hood and adolescence, mental development, 


psychology of learning, psychology of 


endowment. Excepting general and ex- 


perimental psychology these courses are 
not usually duplicated in the same institu- 
tion. And, furthermore, in one or two in- 
stances, general and experimental psychol- 
ogy are offered only in the department of 
education. 

In addition to the courses just previously 
mentioned, there are a number of border- 
line courses—courses in which both depart 
ments clearly share an interest and neither 
department would seem to have the com- 
plete right of assignment. The most con- 
spicuous examples are educational psychol- 
ogy, clinical psychology, mental measure- 
ments or tests, and allied subjects. 

There is at present no general agreement 
either among psychologists themselves or 
between teachers of psychology and of edu- 
cation as to the proper place in the cur- 
riculum of educational psychology. Re- 
garding the status of this subject I quote 
from the report (1914) of the Committee 
of American Psychological Association on 
“It 


is my belief that it is a more ideal arrange- 


the Academic Status of Psychology. 


ment for educational psychology to be or- 
ganized through the department of psy- 
chology. It seems distinctly bad to de- 
velop another laboratory in connection with 
research work would re- 


edueation, and 


quire such an additional laboratory.’’ 
‘*Edueational psychology should be under 
the direction of the psychological depart- 
Less duplication and better work 
Decidedly so.’’ 


to these views we have the following: 


ment. 
As opposed 
“We 
are not sure that we have not got too much 
the 
‘“‘The feeling of my colleagues has been 


will result. 


in having educational psychology.’’ 


against the taking over of applications 
from education.’’ 

Present practise in our colleges and uni- 
versities is decidedly in favor vf assigning 
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educational psychology to the department 
of education. Edueational psychology is 
offered in seventy-seven of the eighty-eight 
investigated. In 


nstitutions fifty-six of 


these it is assigned to 


the department of 
education. In sixteen it is offered by the 
department of psychology, and in the re- 
maining five by the two departments com 
bined. 

Another fact that 


eat ional ps) chology 


favors assigning edu- 
to the department of 
education is the rapid development of a 
distinet type of educational psychology in 


which the educational point of view is 


prominent. This type is best represented 


in such recent texts as Thorndike’s ‘‘ Edu 


cational Psychology’’ and the books and 


monographs on the psychology and peda- 
gogy of special subjects. The growth in 


the number of courses offered in eduea- 
tional psychology is also significant and in- 
dicates the permanent interest that eduea 
Ten of the 


offer 


tion has taken in this subject. 


institutions mentioned above two 


courses in educational psychology and nine 


offer more than two such courses, one or 


more of these being special research 


courses and seminars. 
As the 


psychology the opinion of teachers of gen- 


regards content of educational 
eral psychology and of education varies ac 
cording to the point of view of the person 
responding to my question. There are at 
present few standard texts in educational 
psychology. However. college teachers of 
this subject are fairly agreed among them 


The 


old books of psychology applied to educa 


selves as to the content of the course. 


tion are rapidly passing and books of the 
Thorndike and Pyle type are in the ascend 
ency. Special topics mentioned in the re 
plies are heredity, instincts, individual dif 
ferences, learning, childhood and 
cence. 
Courses in educational 


advanced psy- 


chology lay stress on the psychology of 


AND 
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learning, statis . d tl x 
} | 
chology OT SChool s « ? ? 


erence t 


psychology op varies sol 

what, both among s of , 
chol nd of ed n. A fair sus 
of opinion seer ta } ha — 
educational psve o S ila ] he wel 
grounded in gener: and experimental 
fields ; >) have an edueation: viewnp ' 
and } by experienced te hers The ¢ 
lowing reply is typical of a rabl 
number: ‘*The teacher of e it ps 
chology, in ! ] S 
three vears of cor ad ! 
pure psychol ind “lf ! ta 
course in biolog ethies. s ane 
standard advance wor ’ n 
such subjects as experiment | 
clinical psychology, et 

Clinical psychology is offered in eight of 
the colleges and universities ineluded iT 
present study. In six of these it is 


signed to the 


department of ps 
Clinical psychology touches 
of interests and needs: so : 
and edueational There 


ical, eugenical 


would seem to be good reason for coopera 


tion in this course, esp hetwe 
departments of psychol ee 
edueation. 

The last of the | dey ; n 
tioned above is mental measurements. This 
course occurs as Trequentiy in one depart 
ment as in the othe ‘rom t] andpoit 
of method and technique it is obvious! . 
course in applied experimental psycholo 
But from the point of view of its a ng 
primarily edueation The writer’s 
t] at the eoUurse should he riven by the dk 


partment of psychology and that the a 
should be both educational and voecat 
This, I may say, IS our practise 


In addition to courses that have thus far 
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been considered there remains a number of 
courses which are primarily educational, 
but 


knowledge of general psychology in order 


which by implication presuppose a 
that the student may understand the mean- 
ing and limitations of the underlying prin- 
ciples of educational aims and methods. 
The courses referred to by Professor Bol- 
ton under the head of ‘* Principles of Edu- 
for De- 
fundamentally 
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psychological in content. 


eation’’ in AND 


ecember 11, are all 
Professor Bolton 
says, ‘‘In most institutions it is recognized 
that the teacher must understand, (a) the 
meaning and aim of edueation, ()) the na- 


ture of the child considered, biologically, 
psychologically, socially and morally, (« 
the and the 


tries, (d) how to adapt and utilize educa- 


foundations of society indus- 
tional means so as to develop the potential- 


ities of the child’s nature and cause him 
to achieve the aims of education.’’ 

We are coming to understand and there- 
fore to appreciate the very fundamental 
contribution that contemporary psychology 
is making toward a clearer conception of 
the meaning and aim of edueation. The 
functional, genetic and experimental points 
of view have effectively broken down the 
old faeulty 
These newer viewpoints have rendered in- 


conception of psychology. 
ecaleulable service to education by clearing 
the edueational atmosphere of some of its 
antiquated and hazy conceptions, as the 
doctrine of formal discipline, wrong no- 
tions of memory training, popular miscon- 
imagination and play, 
the 
learning ability and age, 
and 


ceptions about 


erroneous views of relation between 
theological con- 
ceptions of instinct metaphysical 
theories of the will. 

We are also coming to acknowledge the 
child as the center of the curriculum and 
to recognize the truth that education con- 
sidered in its most fundamental aspect is 


the 


changes in 


concerned with certain 
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child’s responses to stimuli. These changes 
in the ‘‘intellects, characters and behavior 
of children,’’ to quote Thorndike, are the 
underlying facts for any adequate under- 
standing of the nature of the child from 
They 


understanding of 


whatever viewpoint it is considered. 
are also essential to an 
to adapt 
means so as to develop the potentialities of 


**how and utilize edueational 
the child’s nature and to achieve the aims 
of edueation.’’ 

In considering the relation of psychology 
First, 
to what extent is psychology required for 


to the teacher, two questions arise. 


teachers’ certificates? Second, what are 
the prevailing methods and what are the 
difficulties in teaching general psychology 
to prospective teachers? Concerning the 
first question, the answer was obtained in 
part from Bulletin No. 47, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, a digest of laws, and in part from 
replies to a questionnaire which was sent to 
about twenty state superintendents of pub- 
lie instruction. From these sources I have 
compiled statements concerning the present 
status of the requirements for teachers’ 
certificates in forty states. 

In thirty-four states psychology is re- 
quired for one or more grades of certificate. 
Some states require and will accept only 
general will accept 
either general or and still 
others will accept only educational psy- 


psychology; others 


educational ; 


chology. 

Of the six states which do not specifically 
require psychology for the certification of 
teachers, three, Nevada, North Carolina 
and West Virginia accept a certain amount 
of psychology as educational credit. 

The point of special interest in relation 
to method of instruction in psychology is 
the difficulty of making psychology func- 
tion in the life of the student so as to carry 
education and fields of 
application. It is thought by some that 
students are too immature; by others that 


over into other 
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text-books are too technical, too abstract 
and do not develop the psychological atti- 
tude in students. 

There seems to be no consensus of opin- 
ion among teachers of psychology as to any 
adequate method of meeting these difficul- 
The committee of the American Psy- 
chological the 
Status of Psychology (1914) found ‘‘that 
in many institutions the lectures are largely 


ties. 


Association on Academie 


emphasized in the first course, while in 
many others recitation or oral quizzes pre- 
dominate. There is no marked preference, 
as a whole, for one method or the other, and 
in very the 
‘mainly’ lecture or ‘mainly’ recitation.’’ 
It is doubtful whether either of these meth- 
ods or all of them together will meet the 


few institutions is course 


diffieulties and criticisms that are so fre- 
against psychology as 


Something 


quently urged 
‘‘something apart from life.”’ 
more is needed. ‘‘Not psychology, but to 
psychologize’’ should be the keynote of any 
and all methods of teaching psychology. 
‘‘The primary aim is to train the student 
in the observation and explanation of men- 
tal facts.’’® Mental facts must be made 
real and objective if they are to be of any 
Any method that 
right ; 


service to the teacher. 


will seeure these results is any 
method that fails to secure these results is 
fundamentally wrong. What we need now 
is a serious attempt on the part of teachers 
of psychology to test methods of teaching 
in terms of the results in the daily life of 
the student; in his habits of thinking; in 
his methods of attacking problems and 
meeting novel situations, of acquiring skill 
and economy in learning; in a word in his 
realization and his attitude toward mental 
life in all of its aspects. 
FRANKLIN O. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA, 


MISSOULA, MONT. 


8’ Seashore, Psychol. Monog., No. 51, April, 1910, 


p. 82. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND THE 
UNIVERSITIES: 

THe reader of current educational jour 
nals will scarcely have failed to note the 


initiation and steady development f an 


institution known as the junior lege. in 
connection with high schools of standing 
and small colleges of local clientag: The 


object of it is to prov de in 


ities the facilities for doing the work of the 
first two years of the university while the 
student remains at home To this purpose 


ted. springing from 


others have been connec 


the local nature of the institution. The 
literature upon the subject has been rather 
copious of late? the development is mani 
festly making headway and is certain t 
have a marked effect upon the universities, 
which facet accounts for the present dis 


While the subject is a 
and would include attention to the lo 


cussion, broad one 
al sig 
nificance of the junior colleges, their influ- 
ence upon the high schools, the difficulties 
to be met and the dangers to be avoided, it 
is the intention in this paper to dea] chiefly 
with the university side of the question 
The movement is of popular origin and is 
+) 


based upon recognition of the fact that th 


present high-school graduation irks no 


real point in the student’s life, whereas such 
is distinctly evident toward the end of the 


in college. It is a step 


of the 


sophomore year 


ward the possible program future 


which may easily consist of six years in the 


} 


grades, four in the high school, four in the 


junior college and either two or four in the 
university, these last depending upon 
whether the university work is professiona 
dissatisfaction of the public 


that the 


or not, The 


springs from a realization high 


school graduate is brought neither to a satis 
before the Faculty Club of the 


1A paper read 


University of North Dakota, February, 19/1 

2Cf. Wheeler, School Review, 21, pp. 239 f 
Angell, School Review, 25, pp 289 12: Report of 
U. S. Com. of Ed., 191 Part L., pp. I l 
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factory completion of preparation for the 


increasingly complex activities of modern 


life nor to a point where he ean wisely 
ie line of professional work he may 


The 


to vive defin teness to the 


junior college seeks 
high schoo] and 
Improve its service to the community. 

An investigation of the movement, which 
appears so new, gives one surprise o learn 
how far back the beginnings extend. In 
‘ational 
Attempts to 


nent, based upon th 


illustration of edu 


fact, no better 


; 


conservatism e@an be found. 


prov de a readjust 


prine ple ol 


} 


Deen 


. om 
siudaent lle oned above. 


ment 


have extended over period of ap- 


proximately thirty-five years.* These at- 


tempts do not seem to have attracted much 


attention until the expansion recently took 


38 For convenient reference a brief historical ré 


sumé of these earlier movements may be intro 
dueed. President James, of the University of 
Illinois, appears to have been the pioneer. In the 


early eighties he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
interest the authorities of the University of Penn 
sylvania in a plan similar to the present develop 
ment, Almost 
Michigan 


University of 
the first 


simultaneously, the 


tried to differentiate between 


two years and the last two of the undergraduate 
course by giving upper-classmen a chanee to spe 
cialize along the lines of major and minor work, 


graduation. 
West 
Harper ’s 


requiring in this event, a thesis for 


Something of the same sort was in vogue in 


ern Reserve prior to 1896 President 


experiment in affiliating certain colleges with the 


University of Chicago is probably familiar to 


many. In its original form it was abandoned by 
the present administration because it f uiled to 
come up to expec tations, A new phase of coopera 


tion began about twenty years ago when the East 


Side High Sehool of Saginaw, Mich., offered post 


graduate work to some of its students and passed 


standing in the state uni 
the 


into advanced 


This 


school to support 


them on 


versity. practise was discontinued and 


first the ide 


the 


‘a permanently was 
Joliet, IIL, 
expanded the 


township high school of which, 
about fifteen years ago, cautiously 


high 
under the guidance of qualified instructors. 


work 
This 


was given partial recognition at first by neighbor- 


school to eover two years of college 


ing institutions and has now been accepted fully 


as the graduates justified themselves. 
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a wider form in California, due to various 
causes, among which may be mentioned th 
geographical remoteness of many impor 
tant localities from the two principal un 
versities of the state. The experiment was 
put upon a definite legal basis by a statute 
of 1907.4 The two significant portions of 


this law relate to the means of establis} 
ment and the nature of the work to be pur 
sued. Fresno at once established a junior 
college and various other cities followed 
Additional developments sprang up in the 


Wisconsin aut] 


Two Ve 


middle west. orized the nor 


ars of college work 


mal schools To do 


and ho more, In Chicago, the board of e lu- 


cation authorized (1911) the Lane Tech 
nieal High School to establish a fifth and 
sixth years covering junior college work 


and since then the Crane and Senn High 


schools have also been given sanction. 


This work has received university approval. 


Similar movements have been started in 


Michigan, notably in Detroit and Grand 
Minnesota 


Rapids. is making an experi 


ment at Rochester and there are probably ! 
number of other places of which I have no 
record. 

has assumed a 


the 


somewhat different phase. In 


In Missouri matter 


related but 


that state much secondary work is done by 


private institutions, bearing the name o 


colleges, which carry their courses ap- 
proximately through the sophomore year 
of the 
a definite correlation with high-grade in- 


191] the 
the Missouri 


Feeling the need of 


university. 


stitutions, in they invited c0- 


operation of University of 


‘‘*Boards of trustees of any city, district, 
union, joint union or county high school may pre- 
seribe postgraduate courses of study for the grad- 
high school, or other high school, 
shall the 


studies prescribed in the first two years of the 


uates of such 


which courses of study approximate 
university courses. ’’ 
5 My list contains the name of twelve; there may 


be others. 
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with the object of standardizing. As a re 


Sul 


of three years of effort, standards have 


een raised, uniformity secured, the col 
leges have gained in popular esteem and 
natronage, and definite, stimulating ideals 


been recognized for future develop- 
added that a similar 


Ve 
ment.’ It may be 

velopment is in progress in Texas. The 
Univ 
irge Clty high schools to do junior college 


rsity of Missouri is also trying to get 


rk and several, among them Kansas 


City and St. Joseph, have already begun 


uunt it will be evident that 


ne novement has progresss | to a 


] li 


here it is possible to begin outhning or 


From this ace 
pon 


nization and scope. Varying concep- 


ns appear to be entertained in different 


‘alities. The emphasis upon the univer- 
sity relationship was apparently the idea of 
he framers of the California law which, 


wever, has been interpreted very elast 
liv. Others lay stress upon the vocat nal 
which 


Side a view seems TO prevall in 


in and Illinois. Dean Lange of the 


looks to the 


University of California 
me when each city and county in Cali- 
fornia will have a full-grown high school 

if. 


nd proceeds to lay down principles of sel 


The point 


lirection for junior colleges.’ 
has not yet been reached where eocksured- 
The plain trend is 


ness can raise its head. 


toward a junior college having an individ- 


uality of its own, an institution which shall 
not be merely an appendix to the Ingh 
Cf. J. H. Coursault, Ed. Rev., 49, pp. 56-62 
7Cf. A. F. Lange, ScH. AND Soc., 2, pp. 442 
1448: ‘*(a) to function as a middle vocational 
school; (b) to function as an organic part of a 
full-grown high school, supplying what the 
versities think they want in the way of prepara 
tion for more preparation only so far as the edu 
the university ealls for 


eational welfare of 


specialized procedure; ‘ to institutionalize 
modern insights into the relation of the school to 
social progress and methods of instruction and 


training during the whole period of adolescence. ’’ 
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junior college: (a) to the universities; (b) 
to the locality in which the institution is 
situated; (c) to the individual student? 
All emphasize the effect in reducing the 
overcrowding in the first two years of the 
university, the saving of expense to the indi- 
vidual, the keeping of immature students at 
home, the possibilities of more personal at- 
tention and the wider expansion of the uni- 
The 
“2 


to solve the problem of what to do 


versity idea in separate localities. 


principal at Fullerton (Cal.) writes: 
helps 
with freshmen, makes possible a more com- 
plete development of the secondary school 
and keeps the adolescent at home where he 
belongs.’’ Another principal says, ‘‘It will 
give the university a chance to develop ad- 
vanced work which is its real function.’’ 
Some refer to the benefit derived by the 
locality from keeping some of the maturer 
students at home. Fresno maintains that 
students from the junior college do better 
work in the junior year in the university 
than those who go to the university directly, 
a statement which is apparently supported 
by figures.* <A belief is also expressed that 
the universities will not lose greatly in at- 
tendance because more students will be able 
to complete the course. 

2. To what extent, if at all, should the 
universities supervise or advise the adminis- 
tration of the junior college? 

The general opinion in reply to this ques- 
tion is toward sympathetic counsel, but no 
arbitrary dictation. Samples of the ex- 
pressions on this point are: ‘‘credit the same 
as secondary schools they eredit’’ (Crane 
High, Chicago); ‘‘by inspection of com- 
(Joliet, Il. 
operate’’ (Fullerton, Cal. 
an attitude of sympathy but should not 
meddle’’ Cal. 
vision for work continued in the university, 
(Grand Rapids, 


mittee’ ‘‘only assist and co- 


‘*should have 


(Auburn, ‘*elose super- 


otherwise no meddling’’ 


8 Cf. A. A. Gray, Sch. Rev., Sept., 1915. 
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Mich. ) : 
Coursault, Missouri 

3. Should graduates of the junior college 


‘‘close supervision’’ (Professor 


be admitted to the junior class of the uni- 
(h) 
) on probation, conditioned on 


versity: (a) unconditionally ; by ex- 
amination ; (¢ 
satisfactory work in the advanced courses? 

No one favored examinations; the major 
ity favored unconditional admission, par- 
ticularly if there should be university super- 
vision to any extent. Two California col 
leges favored probation as being better for 
the school; one favored certification by the 
principal, 

4. What requirements of training ought 
to be exacted of those who seek to teach 
in junior colleges ? 

The general! expression is that the teacher 
should be of recognized pedagogical abil- 
ity and have done at least one year of grad- 
uate work at a good university. Fresno 
has two doctors of philosophy on its fae- 
ulty, the rest having the master’s degree, 
and would make the requirements the same 
instructors. One _ school 


as for college 


termed this question ‘‘insignificant and in- 
consequential ...; there is an over-supply 
of teachers this very minute.”’ 

5. What effect will any widespread adop- 
tion of the junior college plan have upon 
the universities? 

This is an amplification of the first ques- 
tion and the chief note in the replies is the 
It 


will send more thinkers to the university ;”’ 


reduction of overcrowding. One says: 


another (Fresno) is of the opinion that ‘‘it 
will tend more and more to advanced and 
professional work.’’ Grand Rapids thinks: 
‘*It will aid the professional schools to re- 
One Cali- 
fornia gentleman spicily tells us our short- 


quire two years of arts work.’’ 


comings in the following manner: ‘‘It will 
stimulate the conservative and egotistical 
faculties of the universities to do actual 
teaching; it is also to be hoped that very 
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soon the state universities will wholly lop 
off the freshman and sophomore years and 
then throw themselves with energy into the 
problems of developing a real university.’’ 

6. Do you feel that the experiment has 
justified itself so far as your institution is 
concerned? If so, in what ways? 

Here there is an 
approval for the reasons that it has bene- 


unanimous chorus of 


fited the community, aided those to get 
college work who would not otherwise have 
done so, raised standards, reacted favorably 
upon the high schools and their faculties 
and brought a better attitude into the spe- 
cial localities affected. 

Several other questions were asked, but, 
as they treat specifically of high-school 
conditions, they need not be listed here. 
exerted by the 
A survey 


The phases of influence 
junior college are fairly evident. 
of opinions on the junior college leads one 
to question whether through this agency 
there may not be a possibility of bringing 
our advanced institutions back to the older 
and higher ideals of service, influence and 
real efficiency formerly possessed by them. 
The tremendous growth in size of the uni- 
versities, the growth in importance of those 
supported directly by the public, the de- 
mands alterations in the 
and industrial make-up of the nation, the 
necessity of taking into consideration the 


made by social 


changes in secondary education, the shifts 
entailed by the advancing requirements of 
professional and technical schools—these 
are a few of the factors that have come in 
to complicate the university problem. If 
we are to be really effective, we need to get 
down to elementary principles, ceasing to 
contrive temporary expedients to meet tem- 
our measures of improve- 


porary needs; 


radical, and not merely 


Newman’s definition 


should be 
palliative. Cardinal 
that ‘‘the true and adequate end of intel- 
lectual training and of a university is not 


ment 
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learning or a 
thought 


‘quirement ut rather is 


exercised upon know!l- 


or reason 


edge,’”® although voiced long ago, is no 
less true to-day. With President Wilson 
Wwe may agree that we have made a _ shib- 
boleth of efficiency. ‘*The whole fault of 
the modern age,’’ he says; ‘‘is that it ap 
phes to everything a false measure of effi- 
ciency. Efficiency is with us accomplish 
ment, whether the accomplishment be by 
just and well-considered ‘means or not 

We do not stop to do things thor 
oughly ; we do not stop to know wl vewe 


do things. We see an error and we hastily 
correct it by another, and then go on 
that the age 


It is possibly not far 


Is corrupt, ’”™ 
from the truth to 


say roughly that the immediate greatest 


cause of the indecision and uncertainty in 
which the universities are wallowing is the 


To be 


whose 


size and nature of the student body 


sure, this is in itself a result into 


antecedent causes we need not go deeply. 


Commissioner Claxton recently correctly 
stated" that 
recent educational development 
the 


The progress of what Professor Grandgent 


the most significant thing in 


is the enor 


mous growth of publie high school 


stvles the ‘‘democratization of education’”? 


has operated to swell and hold together the 


number of pupils in the grades. The con 
sciousness of the desirability of training 
has caused these pupils to continue in the 
high schools which are according] filled 
and the scope of their purpose widened 
until we are now met with the eriticism 


that they are merely preparation for more 


preparation and do not afford nishing 
for anything. I am not going into the 

® In Rice, ‘‘ College and the Fut Ne Yor 
1915, p. 184. 


/ " 17 


Cf. Rice, op. cit., p. 11 
11 Address before the North Dakota Teachers 


Association, Grand Forks, N. D., October, 1915 
12 President’s address, Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
Vol. 28, p. lvii fol. 
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like James 
am not arguing with 

When finished with 
present 


background of this 
MeNeill Whistler. ] 


you, I am telling you. 


pre IVPSS: 


the secondary school, up to the 
there has been no course for the graduates 
but to proceed to the university, and 
thither, still 


droves, joyously singing, ‘‘] 


adolescent, they flock in 


9 don’t know 
where I’m going, but I’m on the way.’’ 
They wander about the academic precincts 
as freshmen and sophomores, without defi 
nite purpose in mind and consequently 
failing to work up to capacity because not 
They fill 


rooms with elementary work and give many 


vitally interested. our class- 
the atmosphere of 


And 


sities in dealing with them are doing an in- 


of our big universities 


overgrown high schools. the univer 
justice to them, for what they need can be 
better provided by other agencies. 

The class which enters the university is 
may be divided 


the utterly 


not homogeneous; it into 


at least four elements pur- 
poseless, those who come to get a vear or so 
of ‘‘college life,’’ those who have vocational] 
ends in mind and those who are earnestly 
seeking the broad cultural basis as a prep- 
professional 


the 


aration for more narrowly 


studies. Granted the efficiency of 


junior college, all of these students, save 
the last would be better 


] 
CiasSs, 


possibly 
served in such an institution. We may ex- 
pect to see many sensible parents sending 
thither the 
have them where the supervision is closer 


younger students in order to 


and the parental eye near. The manifest 
financial advantage will be a powerful in- 
centive. In the junior college the pur- 
poseless student may have some chance of 
‘finding himself.’’ There will undoubt- 
edly be a certain tendency to regard the 
junior college as a finality, as it should be 
in many cases. It may easily keep out of 
the university those whose only aim is to 


put in a year or two beyond the high school, 
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who have no particular interest in directing 
work with reference to possible sequences 
in the upper classes and who throw their 
‘sideshows’”’ 


energies into the various ‘ now 


course, a ** grad 


located on the campus. Of 


uation’’ from the junior college may not 
mean anything, but it is no worse than the 
and 


present magnification of ‘‘credits’ 


‘‘hours,’’ regardless of whether they stand 
for anything or not. And, if the teaching 
in the Junior college is as well done as is 
proposed, such students will likely get mor 
good from the two years thus spent than 
if they passed them in the university, which 
will, in this way, be well rid of them. 
Again, 


individuality of 


attract that 


if the junior college develops an 
eertainly will 
the 


W hose 


its own, as il 


large and, in 


will 


genuinely meritorious class 


horizon is essentially vocational, which is 


by nature, environment or circumstances 
} 


not particularly concerned with real uni 


versity enterprises, students who expect to 
themselves shortly with industrial 


connect 


pursuits or technical schools and who are 
merely seeking to gain a little more train- 
ing in physical or social science or other 


branches than our high schools now afford. 


Such students the local junior college, with 
its close connection with individual com- 


munity needs, can deal with better than the 
university. 

The first effect of this evolution will be to 
reestablishing and 
for 

The 


become in- 


the university in 


assist 


maintaining its standards admission 
that 


body in 


now endangered. student 
the 


creasingly efficient; first, because we shall 


are 
university will 
largely eliminate the element that has no 
definite university purpose; secondly, be- 
cause the more capable students will be 
stimulated to work more nearly to capacity. 
We do not now work them too hard, but 
not hard enough, and the professor who 


puts on the serews is taboo. The upper 
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sses will be in numerical preponderance ; 
at is, the student body will be more ma 
ture. It may be presumed then that the 
n who is in the university is there for a 
«1 purpose, that he will have more posi 


ims, more readily accept the sane doe 


ne that the business of the university 
student is study and be less inclined to 
irstule The W1li-0 -the-w sp of campus 
larity Our engineering students may 
iT itarian nh Vvliewpo nt but thev ce} 
} ; } | 
niv have the merit of being generally 
I ] worker than th roo 
re purpose ll Workers an 1} ve cre 
+ ] ‘ ’ ’ ' ‘ 
ts stude There will be a reduction in 
{ nu er ol irses and st ons ol 


ork and a eorre spond 


oy hncerease n those in the advanced sub 

ts. The high-school attitude will wane 

1 that of the graduate and professional 
school will grow. 

While al i Us V not De VW ng te 

re wholly with the statement aser ved 


Lo President James that ‘‘the prime DUS 


ess of the unlversity Is research,” never 
theless, the effect of the process outlined 
will be to further that object. The major 


ty of our present instructors find time and 
energy so occupied in caring for large and 
frequent elementary classes that there re 
mains too little opportunity for pursuing 
personal research or for the guidance « 
advanced students similarly engaged. En 


thusiastie research demands a full measu 


of physical and mental vigor. If the i 


structor throws himself wholeheartedly 


the attention to pedagogical  efficier 
which elementary work particularly « 
mands. While the good teacher needs t 
stimulus of research, the needs of the east 
require that he lay first stress on his teach 
ing. No man ean put two things into 
to make a showing, has resulted in much of 
the pseudo-research that of late has been 
the subject of unfavorable comment. 


The attempt to do so, in order 
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to regard his remarks as overdrawn and 
maintain that the average student cherishes 
little indifference—a that I do not 
share. <A colleague recently told me that 
one of his class blandly stated in private 
that but third 


place in his college life. Is this an exag- 


view 


conversation studies held 


gerated case? Let the reader judge for 
himself. 

Once we have admitted this sort of stu- 
dent body to our midst because our present 
high schools have put numbers up to us 
and we can not help ourselves, we delude 
the that ‘‘the uni- 
versity must reflect the public.’’ While in 
other lines the bars are being put up and 


ourselves with notion 


the race is becoming more strenuous, we 
We prate about 
numbers, advertise the size of the student 


alone reduce the tension. 


body as compared with preceding years, 
and these numbers seem to mean nothing 
but mediocrity. Again quoting Gayley, 
** to 


between 


is to discriminate 
We don’t 


raise the standard 
candidates. ’’ ‘*fire’’ 
Class meetings, business meetings, committee meet 
ings, editorial meetings, football rallies, baseball 
rallies, pajama rallies, vicarious athletics on the 
bleachers, garrulous athletics in the dining room, 
and parlor and on the porch, rehearsals of the glee 
club, rehearsals of the mandolin club, and of the 
banjo, rehearsals for dramaties (a word to stand 
the hair on end), college dances and class ban- 
quets, fraternity dances and suppers, preparations 
for the dances and banquets, more committees for 
the preparations: a running up and down the 
campus for ephemeral items for ephemeral articles 
for ephemeral papers, a soliciting of advertise- 
ments, a running up and down for subscriptions 
to the dances and the dinners, and the papers and 
the clubs; a running up and down in college poli- 
ties, making tickets, pulling wires, adjusting com- 
binations, eanvassing for votes, canvassing the 
girls for votes, spending hours at sorority houses 
for sentiment, talking rubbish unceasingly, think- 
ing rubbish, revamping rubbish—rubbish about 
high jinks, rubbish about low jinks, rubbish about 
rallies, rubbish about pseudo-civie honor, rubbish 
about girls—what margin of leisure is left for the 


one activity of the college, which is study?’’ 


fVor. IV. No. 88 


anybody for low-standard work; seemingly 
we don’t dare to; the Students’ Work Com- 
mittee merely paroles him to his dean, who, 
in the face of the present attitude, nat- 
urally does not care to assume an individ- 
ual responsibility from which an imper- 
sonal committee shrinks. I pass over the 
honest but incapable student and ask why 
we should waste our mercy on the idle and 
I fail to find in the con- 
stitution any sixteenth amendment to the 
effect that ‘‘The right to graduation shall 
not be denied to any American citizen by 
reason of incapacity, laziness or general 
lack of aptitude.’ 
pursued for discipline or for the value in- 


indifferent one? 


Studies seem no more 


herent in them; anything the high school 
may wish to present is supposed to prepare 
a man for the work he will find in the uni- 
versity. If natural science is one of the ad- 
mission requirements, we must be satisfied 
with a course in commercial geography. 
One educator remarks, ‘‘Character is the 
by-product of duty performed.’’ If this 
he true, what sort of character is it to be 
expected that the university will give the 
student whose highest ambition is a ‘‘C’’— 
the ‘‘gentleman’s grade’’; or to the 
who is permitted to go hunting around in 


one 


his senior year for freshman studies so as 
to make a showing for Phi Beta Kappa? 
There is a false popular conception of 
the terms and ‘‘efficieneyv’’ 
which takes the name of the thing for the 
reality ; it has come perilously near to being 
To the charge 


‘ 


‘suecess’’ 


adopted by the university. 
that by raising standards we may keep 
from graduation many estimable young 
men and women who are ‘‘good boys’’ and 


‘good Y. M. and Y. W. C. 


‘fine his- 


**good girls,’’ 


‘*fine debaters,’’ 
all of them sure to make 


A. workers,’ 
trionie artists’’ 


a bigger splash in this mundane puddle 
of the 
who are their privileged in- 


than any of us weak members 


‘‘third sex’ 
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rs can possibly make, there is only 
me reply. I say with another’ that ‘‘ed- 
} 


est, 


of the best and for the 

edueated are those who, having 

best, are the chosen few.”’ 

s nothing inherently -bad in 
ng folks; we are simply trying to 
mpossible for them. By turning them 
T well directed junior -olleges where 
vill find the things more directly 

their needs and aspirations, we most 
them a real service. By cordially ards 
reduction in numbers, when 
accompanied by an influx into our 
‘nt junior class of students which the 
or college has sifted, matured and 
loped in common sense, who have EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
to be attracted by every idle side COOPERATION BETWEEN COLLEGE ANI 
show that has its barkers on every hand as 
at present, we may well consider the possi i al 
ility of renewing the atmosphere and rais- i 
mome or our pre 

ng the standards. There are hopeful othe ait Pesthon 
signs. One is the tendency to take down _ need business effici 
the sign of Rabelais’s abbey of Thelémes, to Portland The F 
ports one | 


‘*Do what you want to,’’ and replace much 


> at } . 2 net income 
the elective work of freshmen and sopho 
—_— . / making less 
nores by definite requirements ; another 1s Only a few 
this junior college movement which seeks _ ceed. 
What can we 
Pn . . . the economic developme 
majority ol these classes. tor their own 
: > , , fore of » northwest? Perhay 
good and that of the university. tn alt ten ll tnaies Satttis teae 


We may feel that the question is as yet man of the Federal Trade ‘ 
largely academie for us in North Dakota abl 


to remove entirely from the university the 


and similar states where the universities 
are not large and there are not the prob- 'e offer this 


lems of Illinois and California. There are general | 
possibly few localities which can prudently dustrial methods, 
establish junior colleges. Nevertheless. we distribution, o 

hnance and social eco! 


have all the elements existing and the ques- 


ducted by men of 


tion is only one of time. Nor is it to be ence who have had the 
overlooked that changes in the large uni ional training the co 


versities of standing will affect us whether 


yurses 


. ° ° r ’ position, } ublie speaking, argumenta 
ve W : t ; peat at the 

We \ ish it or not. We repea th t l bating, psychology, mechanical drawing. 
agitation comes from a well-founded recog- foreign languages, federal and 


14 Cf. Gayley, op. cit. principles of politics, natural sciet 
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most of which are of im 


men, We plan to add 


tional administration, 


mediate value to business 


courses in business law. 


In order that we may combine practical and 


theoretical work, we ask business men to cooperate 
with us in one or more of the following wavs: 


l. By 


] + 


opening industrial establishments for 
by limited 


st idy 


numbers of properly qualified stu 


dents under the direction of our faculty. 


2. By assisting such students at the time of their 


visit to understand methods of business or 


ganization and management. 


By allowing an occasional student the use of 


statistics, other 


trade journals, reports and 
data not readily available elsewhere. 


1. By contributing to the Reed College library 


books, trade journals, catalogues, financial re 


ports, or other materials useful for students 


of business. 


5. By arranging a system of part time employ 


ment whereby certain students in their senior 


year may combine practical and theoretical 


work under the joint direction of teachers 


and employers. 


We plan to publish within a first full 


week our 


announcement of ecommeree and indus 


courses in 
tries, and we hope to include you among those who 
will work with us in any of these ways for the in 


rthwest. 


dustrial preparedness of the n 









STUDENTS IN MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 
MILITARY 


from 


preparedness is receiving large 


support Princeton University students 
and alumni this summer, according to figures 
that 


Princeton students are 


sent us from institution. It is evident 
that 
military training than students of the College 
of the City of New York or of the University 
of Michigan. 


student 


more disposed To 


Practically fifteen per cent. of 
body 
enrolled in this year’s military training camps 
this 


portionalls than that of any other of the coun- 


the entire have thus far been 


and number is three times greater pro- 


try’s large colleges. Harvard’s percentage 


ranks second and Yale 


’s third, with Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, Dartmouth and Williams show- 
enrollments. In addition 


the 


ing much smaller 
to the 


Princeton is largely represented on the naval 


delegations to training camps, 


practise cruise and several hundred men ar 
in service on the Mexican border. The Prince- 


59, 


ton total of students in training camps is 2! 
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compared with Harvard’s 432 and Yale’s 187, 
} 


but the percentage, due to Princeton’s smal 
I 


total list, is 15 for Princeton, com- 
pared with about five per cent. for Harvard 


The full table 


per cent. 


and four per cent. for Yale. 
1) 


statistics follows: 


Students Al Tota 
Harvard........... 432 1,116 1,548 
Yale.. 187 715 ane 
Princeton...... ; 259 497 75t 
Cornell ‘ ia 95 520 615 
Columbia 17 466 513 
Pennsylvania............ 89 310 399 


IIE a vccnwdaeesann 79 27 350 
Mass. Tech... 35 177 212 
i me ate ‘ 
fe se 10 161 171 


Univ. Mich - 21 129 150 
OS See 23 118 141 
Univ Va..... Ne 13 72 115 
srOWN........ ; 34 78 112 
SS SE eeeeare 36 66 102 
ee 19 75 4 
ye 38 53 9] 
SEE ee 20 19 69 
Johns Hopkins ceceeees ll >t 04 
i ree 13 53 66 
1,594 5,302 6,896 

Other colleges. ....... 388 2.648 3 036 
~ 1,982 7,950 9,932 


FUND 





YORK CITY PENSION 





THE NEW 








Action has been started in the Supreme: 


Court by the 


ers of Brooklyn which will enrich the 


pension committee of the teach- 
publi 
school teachers’ pension fund by $4,305,000 if 
begun thi 
action in the Supreme Court are Henry C 
Moore, Lillian A. Hatch, M. Catherine 
Murphy, Milo F. McDonald, Frederick E. 
Lewis, Marian D. Kelly, Charles Solomon and 


Maldwin 


it is suecessful. Those who have 


Herman Bergoffen. Fertig is coun 
sel for the committee. 

The teachers want the court to decide th 
meaning of the law when it directs that “ all 
money, pay, compensation or salary forfeited, 
deducted, reserved or withheld for any cause 
from any member or members of the teaching 
or supervising staff of the public day schools 
of the city of New York be turned into the 
teachers’ pension fund.” 

It is the contention of the committee which 
instituted the suit that the salaries of teach- 


ers who have had leave of absence without pay 
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fund, but 
fund. 
1, 1902, 


$1,540,000 


3,000 involved 


T63.000 


it of the fund. 
[he ease in the Supreme Court ta 
Frank M. wert, a retired 
entitled to draw a pension fr 
d, demat ds that the court grant a wr 
auditor of the Board of 


he sum 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Actine City Superintendent McAndr 
; d the dist: 


September 11, wl 
days for the institut 
e commissioner 0! 
has decided that al 
blic, private, parochial and Sunday-s 
Pennsylvania must remain closed u 
tember 18, because of the prevalence 
til paralysis. 
Tue Boston School Committee will 
public schools on Monday, Septemb« 
David D. Seannell, chairman of the committee, 
states th: oston has nothing to fear fr 


infantile paralysis. 


ACCORDING to a press dispatch, 


Shoop, superintendent of scho | 
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has resigned as 


1914, 


teacher of English and Latin, to accept a posi- 


who was appointed in 
tion in Fitchburg. 

Dr. ILarry SMITH, 
fessor of economics at the 
Washington, will go to the University of Mon- 


EpWwIin assistant pro- 


University of 


tana as head of the department of commerce. 

WILLIAM 
of New York City, 
of the Wharton School of 
the Pennsylvania. 
This is said to be the first time that 
turned to the 
For a time Mr. 


McCLELLAN, consulting engineer 
has been appointed dean 
Finance and Com- 
merce of University of 
an Ameri- 
can university has business 
world to fill such 
McClellan 


struction for the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, but in 1905 he moved to New York. 


a position. 


Was an engineer in charge of con- 


Princeton University’s new chair in Span- 
ish, recently endowed by the $100,000 gift of 
Emory L. Ford, of Detroit, will be occupied by 


Professor C. Carroll Marden, of Johns Hop- 


kins University, according to announcement 
made. Professor Marden was until recently 
editor of Mod rn Language Notes, and is the 
author of a number of contributions to the 
study of Spanish literature and philology, as 
well as studies in American Spanish. Mr. 


Ford, who endowed the chair, was graduated 
from Princeton in the class of 1896. 

Proressor Grorce O. Ferauson, Jr., of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of psychology and education 
in Colgate University. 

Dr. Atice Roupe has been appointed in- 
structor in research medicine in the George 
Williams Hooper Foundation for Medical Re- 
search of the University of California. <A 
graduate of the University of Chicago of 1903 
and of Johns Hopkins Medical School of 1910, 
Dr. Rohde has had special training in research 
medicine under Dr. Walter Jones at 
Hopkins, has spent three years in Berlin as 


Johns 


holder of a fellowship, working there under 
the Dr. 
Emil Fischer, and for the last two years has 
been engaged in researches in physiological 
J. Abel, 


professor of pharmacology in Johns Hopkins 


distinguished physiological chemist, 


chemistry in association with Dr. J. 


University. 
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Tue board of regents of the University of 
Washington have promoted Allen R. Benham 
from associate professor to professor of Eng 
lish. 
sistant professor of economics, has been mad 
Others 


Vanderveer Custis, who has been as 


associate professor. advanced fro 
assistant professorships to associate professor 
ships are Edgar A. Leow, in electrical engi 
neering; Orville P. Cockerill, law, and David 
A. Anderson, education. Five men have be 


advanced from instructors to assistant pro 
Ducasse, philos 
Bell, mathematies; Harlan L 
Trumbell, chemistry; Bror L. Grondal, for 


estry, and Ralph H. Lutz, history. 


fessors. These are Curt J. 


ophy; E. T. 


Proressor Pau, Suorey, head of the depart 
ment of the Greek language and literature at 
the University of Chicago, has accepted 
invitation to give at the University of Cali 
fornia a course of public lectures on the Sather 
Professor 


Shorey will spend the first semester in Cali- 


classical lectureship foundation. 
fornia, and besides giving the Sather lectures 
will conduct a seminar on Plato, in the philo 
sophical department, and also a course in 
Greek 


turn to his regular work at the University of 


literature. Professor Shorey will re 
Chicago at the beginning of the winter quar- 
ter in January. 


Dr. Herpert Paumer, of 
University, will teach at Reed College in the 
second semester of the next college year and 
will be added to the staff of Reed extension 
lecturers. His Reed College will 
deal with “ Some Problems of Duty ” and his 


GEORGE Harvard 


course at 


extension course, which will be given twice a 
week throughout April at the Lincoln High 
School Auditorium, will deal with “ Spiritual 
Epochs in English Poetry.” Dr. Palmer will 
give a course at the University of California 
before coming to Portland. The 
philosophy to be conducted at Reed College by 
Professor Palmer will be a continuation of the 


course in 


course offered by Professor Lindley of Indiana 
University. 

On Dr. Jordan’s withdrawal as chancellor 
emeritus from active duties in Stanford Uni- 
versity on August 1, 1916, the board of trus- 
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ees adopted the following resolutions, pre- 


sented in embossed form: 


Board of Trustees of the Leland Stanford 
David Starr 


T he 
Ju 
Jordan, 
At 

Leland 


twenty-sixth day of May, 


Lor University to Chancellor 
Gree ting. 
of the 


Junior 


trustees of the 
held the 


1916, the following reso 


meeting board of 


Stanford on 


University 


lutions were adopted: 


the occasion of the retirement of Chancellor 


David Starr Jordan from office, we, the board of 
stees of Leland Stanford Junior University, de 

sire to place on record our deep appreciation of 

lifelong service rendered by him to the cause 

edueation, now therefore 

Be it resolved, that we reeognize that as presi 

nt and chancellor he has laid our university and 


An 


inspiring 


American people under lasting obligations. 


eminent scientist, a great teacher, an 


ersonality and an organizer and administrator of 
made an en 


vision, he has 


and spirit of Stan 


and wide 


gh ideals 


impress upon the fabri 


iring 
ford University and upon educational progress in 
\(mericea. 


Resolved, 


rdial cooperation and wise council which we have 


that we gratefully acknowledge the 


g 
ways received from Dr. Jordan as president and 
as chancellor, in our personal and official relations 
with him and that we assure him of our lasting re- 
that the 
his knowledge and 


and affection, confident future will 


still 
experience and of his zeal for the promotion of the 


briz further fruition of 


highest interests of humanity. 

YALE UNIverRSITY will celebrate next October 
removal 
Cornell 


celebra- 


the two hundredth anniversary of the 
of the college to New The 
Alumni News states that a part of the 
tion will be a pageant. A part of the pageant 


Haven. 


ill be a representation of Yale as a mother 
colleges. There about thirty 


tions in whose foundation Yale graduates have 


are institu- 
played conspicueus parts, and no less than 
nineteen colleges whose first presidents were 
Yale men. These colleges have been asked to 
cooperate with the managers of the proposed 
pageant. The names of the nineteen colleges, 
the name of the first president in each instance, 
and the year of his accession, are: Princeton, 
Jonathan Dickinson, 1747; Columbia, Samuel 
Johnson, 1754; Dartmouth, Eleazar Wheelock, 


1769; Williams, Ebenezer Fitch, 1793; Middle 


bury, Jeremiah Atwater, 1800; University of 
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Georgi l, Al ranal 
Azel 


Backus, 


Herlkx rinann, 
Latin dep: 
New York 


He was born 
March 7, 1854, 
ence at Cornell 


taught 
practised law 


school 


was director 


professor of dairv husbandry 


of Minnesota. 
Michigan Agricultur: 
of agriculture 

He lef 


preside ney 


station. 
first 
Piracicaba, in 

KIANG 
came fr Chir 


Chinese in the 


in 


languages 
quainting the western 
of Chinese civilizat 
made a further gift 
ish literature, history 
including 


seventeenth 


Miss S. E. S. Mair 
Watson, ehalf of 


a hundred volum 


and eig! teenth «ee 


and Mrs. A. M 


‘ 


’ 


biG 
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ates, students and their frie nds, have offered 
to pay to Edinburgh University within a year 
the sum of $20,000 to defray the cost of under- 
takings intended to facilitate the medical edu- 
cation of women. 

An endowment of $70,000, to create the 
given to the 
Holmes 


Howison, professor of philosophy emeritus in 
of California, and Lois Caswell 


aa Howison Foundation,” has been 
University of California by George 
the University 
Howison., | is wife. 
ing their 


tain the Howison fellowship of $1,200 to $1,500 


Subject to an annuity dur- 


endowment is to main- 


lifetime, the 


(This is a traveling fellowship for 


students in the graduate school of the Univer- 


a year, 


sity of California who have taken their B.A. 


either there or in some institution of equal 
rank, with honors in philosophy, who are thor- 
oughly grounded in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and biology, and possess a reading 
Latin, and 


French, the appointment to be for three years 


command of Greek, German 
and the fellow to study where he chooses, sub- 
the faculty of the 


S600 per annum 


ject to the approval of 


lepartment of philosophy.) 


is to constitute the Lois Caswell Fund for the 
dean of women, to aid deserving women stu- 
Anne 
scholarships or fellowships are established, in 
Mrs. 


English 


dents; and three or four Sampson 


honor of Howison’s mother, for women 


students in literature and criticism. 

KrFrORTS are being made to raise $250,000 for 
a building fund and endowment for the Susan 
Fenimore Cooper Foundation at Cooperstown, 
DB. 2. 


tive work in giving vocational training to de- 


The foundation, known for its construe- 


pendent children who must become self-sup- 


porting at an early age, was founded in 


Fenimore 
1870. 


Cooperstown by Susan Cooper, 
daughter of the The St. 
Christina School, founded in Saratoga Springs 
Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Trask, in 


removed to 


novelist, in 


in 1888 by 
memory of their daughter, was 
Cooperstown last year and combined with the 
foundation. 

A couRSE to train secretaries of commercial 
bodies has been installed in the University of 


Wisconsin to begin next year in connection 


with the bureau of civic, commercial and com- 
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the extension division 
W isco 


sin is said to be the first university to includ 


munity welfare of 


the department of political economy. 
study. The course will 

Andrew H. Melville, 
and for many years 


rhe classes will be held at night for 


such a course of 


riven by chief of t 
bureau, active in Civ 
work. 
two-hour period once a week. The course 
open to all senior and graduate students ai 
to any others on special permission who proy 


themselves able to carry on the work. 

The British Medical Journal in commenting 
on the proposed school clinies for the city 
Liverpool writes: 

Liverpool has been slow in making adequate ar 
chil- 


from 


rangements for the treatment of its school 


dren found on inspection to be suffering 


medical defects. Other great cities have had or 


ganized clinics in existence for several years, and 
the advantage to the children and the work of edu 
The Liver 
pool venture is of no great magnitude, certainly 


not when the greatness of the city, the number of 


cation has been proved beyond dispute. 


its school children, and the area of its poor quar 


ters are taken into consideration. The venture is 
to consist in the establishment of a clinie for the 
treatment of enlarged tonsils and adenoids. It is 
proposed to provide for the necessities of 800 to 


Truly 


there 


1,000 eases in each year at a cost of £995. 

it is not a great scheme for so great a city; 
is no provision for the teeth, or eyes, or the sev 
that 


government 


eral minor ailments ruin school attendance 


education and 


work 


But, may be, this is 


and reduce the grant, 


incidentally make school somewhat of a 
purgatory to the little ones. 
only a beginning, a foreshadowing of a more ample 
scheme, and as such the local profession will wel 
come it. The time has gone when children judged 
to fail of the physical standard rightly set up by 
the school doctors should be expected to plead for 
charitable medical attendance. It is the duty of 
local authorities to consider and meet such necessi- 
ties, and no local authority which has undertaken 
this duty has found cause to do other than con 


gratulate itself on the results. 


SUPERINTENDENT N. A. Youna, of St. Louis 
County, Minnesota, is making a special effort, 
according to the American School, to encour 
age the graduates of rural schools to secure a 
Graduates of the last four 


classes from the rural schools in this county 


higher education. 
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ve received letters. Of these pupils, over that th 
fiftv-nine per cent. have not attended a school — state or t Mr. P. Warnford 
rraduation from the rural course. Day l 
ur per cent. of them indicate that 
vish they might attend high school next cient 
Superintendent Young believes that hin 1] 
many of these young people have not attended to t G 
gh school because they have not understood get | { | d 
that high-school education pays. Perhaps enc 
some have felt that they were not wanted; that less of t t S A ! lh irt | 
people did not care to have country was ridiculous for di 
ys and girls enter. In this they are usually what 
cen. The school authorities in the t S sper ‘ I] 
lwavs glad to have the ambitious the Leeds er 
try boys and girls come in to take advan universitis f Bir \l 
tage of the town high-school facilities. This Liverpool and GI ed 
ct, however, in a good many cases, needs to. sands of students wet edu 
ught to the attention of the boys and country. and lhe 1 t r to dr 
girls from the farms, and even some pains resolution The mot evel rried 


ken to impress it upon their understanding, unanimous): 


as they are likely to be shy and fearful that 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND THE 
BACHELOR'S DEGREI 


they will not be well received. 


At the concluding sitting of the conference: 


.e British Imperiai Council of Commerce 


i 2 To tur Epiror or Scu xp Socirt 
ld in London in June, Lord Desborough p _ 
. . ee I mp \ tire ; y ; 
again presided. Mr. F. Faithfull Begg moved 
: ; " heading “The Hu Worth Cun 
resolution in favor of larger funds being pro- 
_ , . n ocl AND S ET { | \ » 191 
vided throughout the empire by the respective 
‘ ‘ ; ne whose t t ‘ t 
governments in order that the fullest facilities 
nas I wit t T e |} 


might be given for the promotion of scientific 
research and training. He said, as reported 


] » , 
’ . ° . CoOLlul S 
n the London Times, that it was not till the 
' The communicat d Mr. | t 
uutbreak of war that many people discovered 
, . ; terest ) rt 
that they were entirely dependent on Germany 
reas that recently tl ! 


for many things essential in connection with 
their business. The neglect had been common 
both to legislatures and to business men, but 
it was gratifying to know that we had begun 
to wake up. Sir John Cockburn seconded the 
motion, which was supported by Sir John Me- 
Call, who said we had a College of Science 
and Technology in London which gave edu 
cation equally good as any in Germany. Ger- 
mans had actually been using our schools, and 
obtained employment afterwards from British 


manufacturers because they were cheaper than 


: - . degre 3 W t} the 7 gy require t 
our own students. Mr. Hill (Birmingham) A ‘Ten hours of English. and five hou ( 
suggested that they should adopt in industrial of the following subjects ology, history, mathe 


centers municipal institutions on the same _ matics, philosophy, physics or chemistry and sa 


lines as the Imperial College of Science, and red literaturé 
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B. One major of twenty-five hours in some one 
department. 
C. Two selected 


fifteen hours 


with the approval of the committee on classifica- 


minors of each, 


tion, in two departments not including that 
in which the major is taken. 
D. Free sufficient to 
one hundred and twenty hours. 
2. A for the 
arts credit of 


any 


electives make a total of 


bachelor of 
either 


candidate degree of 


must secure a ten hours in 
Latin or Greek. 
A candidate 


secure a credit of ten hours in either 


for the degree of bachelor of 
science must 
French or German. 

Through this arrangement we have provided 
their determination 
tried to 


for those who are set in 
Latin, 
proper influence to induce the open minded to 


to avoid but we have use 
try at least a year’s work in the department of 
Latin and Greek. This means that all candi- 
dates for the A.B. degree are expected to study 
at least Greek or the “J#neid” 


under college instructors. After the comple- 


first-year 


tion of this requirement, which to some degree 
the with the 


and gives him some sens of the reality of 


familiarizes students language 
classical civilization, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that a fair proportion of them will elect 


Will the 


alumnus object even to this moderate require- 


further courses in the department. 


ment, set to turn students’ minds to a great 
may become 
And is 
mathematics and Latin to 
Do not all admit 


subject whose study, once begun, 
for them a deep and abiding interest ? 
it really fair to 
make them free electives? 
that a number of other subjects in the cur- 
riculum have a surface attraction that gives 
them an advantage over subjects like mathe- 
Further, 
Thus the 


popular view holds, and thus the fact is. If 


matics and Latin as _ electives? 


mathematics and Latin are difficult. 


sincere in their reply many who avoid Latin 
will give the reason once given me by an hon- 
est fellow whom I had asked why he did not 
He replied, “I 


these courses are not joy 


try college Latin or Greek. 
understand that 
rides.” 

But 
commonly expressed, that the study of class- 


the alumnus takes the position, now 


ical writers may more profitably be pursued 
through translations than through the orig- 
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inals. I admit that this is one method of pro- 
cedure, but I admit, referring those interested 
to “ The Way of the Translator,” in The Un- 
popular Review, Vol. V., page 84 foll. 

The study of translations has its value, but 
the effect gained is not that produced by a 
study of literature in the very language and 
Works like the “ A¢neid,” 
the “ Odes,” the “ Agri- 
Natura” may, of 
through but 


experience has proved again and again how 


form of its creator. 
the “ De Amicitia,” 
the “ De 
course, be taught 


cola,” Rerum 


translations, 


much deeper the influence in them is when 
properly taught in the original. 

Nearly every year I teach a group of stu 
Now | 


do not urge that men may not or do not deriv« 


dents in the Greek New Testament. 


great profit from reading their Testaments in 
translation, but I can say that for myself the 
study of Romans, Hebrews, Revelation, and 
other books of the collection has given me a 
And this is the usual 
S. A. JEFFERS 


really new Testament. 
testimony of students. 
CENTRAL COLLEGE, 
FAYETTE, Mo. 


QUOTATIONS 

THE UNIVERSITY AS A REPUBLIC 
THE decision of the trustees of Northwest 
ern University that no president be elected in 
succession to Dr. A. W. Harris, a committee 
of deans serving instead, carries a recent tend- 
ency in university government to a new ex- 
treme. the 
friction among departments has been so con- 
stant that a administration is 
thought more likely to succeed than one in 
which executive powers are concentrated in a 
President 


The explanation offered is simple: 


cooperative 


single man. Several years ago 
Schurman included in his report to the Cor- 
nell trustees a strong statement of his opinion 


that our university faculties occupy a false 


position in having no direct voice in the gov- 
Our universi- 


ernment of their institutions. 
ties he held to be far from the ideal republic 
of letters and science; we maintain instead 
“an alien ideal, the ideal of a business corpo- 
ration engaging professors and employees, and 
controlling them by means of superiority which 
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is exercised either directly by *‘ busybody trus- 
tees’ or indirectly through delegation or 
usurpation by a ‘ presidential boss.’” Others 
have remarked the contrast between the Amer 
ican university and the English college, th 
legal corporation of which consists of the head 
id fellows, who are the faculty, or the Ger- 
man university, where the faculty is subject 
uly to the light touch of a minister of educa 

mn. The fact that practise is more demo- 
eratie than theory in our universities does not 
satisfy some who insist upon every safeguard 
to freedom of the faculty. In a recent issue of 
ScHOOL AND SOCIETY we are t id that there is 

steady movement “in the direction of plac 
ng the educational affairs of colleges more in 
he control of the faculty than of the presi 
dent.” 

However that may be, the example of the 
Northwestern will not soon be followed by 
‘thers. The University of Virginia pursued 
exactly the opposite course. It is for good rea- 


ns that the office of university pre sident has 


ped till its incumbent has as many fune 
ns as in national government are given an 
entire cabinet. He is the visible head of the 
institution, representing it before the public. 
He is minister of finance, entrusted with the 
task of raising money and distributing it in 
the proper manner. He is a chief magistrate 
in that he controls policies within the main 
lines laid down by trustees, reconciles opin 
ions, and is the adviser of every one charged 
with an academic duty. To disperse these re 
sponsibilities is to impair the effectiven 
with which each is performed. For looking 
after the outer affairs of a university, for ex 
ample, it is all but essential that one man hold 
its dignity and authority—to represent it to 
trustees, alumni, public, to the state, if a state 
university, to private donors, if supported by 
endowment. As for adjusting rival claims 
within the university, one man can do much 
better than a committee of several jealous 
heads. Most members of a faculty do not wish 
to bother with the mechanics of university ad- 
ministration. They find a truer “ freedom” 
in the ability to devote their time to study and 
research. There are even few deans, under 
that existing state of affairs which some think 
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the president is « ected to mak 
ty . } 

I | { Ss 1 his 

but he w nsult depat 


of the department concerned, but 


put understood practise into wor 


dent will consult with the fa ulty 


demands, and here he should hav 


power. In many other directions 


called the consulting function o 


is real and important 
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‘rsity is 
Dr. 


into being 


he presidency of the modern univ 
l 


the outgrowth of the same demand, as 


Eliot once remarked, that 
the and 


boards, 


brought 


long-term powerful presidency or 


chairmanship of com- 


corporations, 
missions and institutions. To such executives 


it has been found wise to give ample power, 


th 


is dependent 


limited less by ‘ifie checks than by 


sper 


understanding that his position 


upon the good-will and spirit of cooperation 
he keeps alive in his colleagues. But the very 
variety of interests that the university presi 
dent has to consider and promote dictates th 
to him of sufficient hold each 
The 


tional institution will, in general, find it 


grant power to 


in control. friends of ; great educa- 
more 
to pay attention to the spirit of the 


that it is 


profitable 


administration, seeing harmonious 
and vigorous, than to elaborate rules governing 
in every detail the duties of different officers. 


New York Evening Post. 


CONCERNING STUDENTS OF STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Ray Lyman WILBUR, 
ford University, has addré ssed_ the 


letter: 


president of Stan- 


following 


To PARENTS OF STANFORD STUDENTS, AND TO 


PROSPECTIVE STANFORD STUDENTS: 


As the new president of the university I wish to 
bring to your attention some of the ideals we at 
Stanford have in mind and to make a few pra 
tical suggestions as to where and how you ean help 
is out. 

Mrs. ly in 
welfare of all come to 
Mrs. Memorial 
serve as a center for influences tending 
student life. It 


the students only by their coming to it. 


Stanford were intense 


ght 


built the 


and 


the 


Senator 
terested in who mi 
the 
Church to 


to elevate standards of 


university. Stanford 


ean reach 


students the 


The founders were par 


Earnest, ambitious were ones 
wanted in the university. 
ticularly anxious to have a fine democratic spirit 
Stanford. The 


the founding grant show this: 


exist in following selections from 
A spirit of equality must accordingly be main- 
To this end it 
authorities to 


tained within the university. shall 
be the duty of the 


hibit excessive expenditures and other excesses on 


university pro 
the part of students, and the formation or growth 
of any organization, custom or social function that 


tends to the development of exclusive or undemo- 
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cratic castes within the university, and to excl 


from the institution any one whose conduct is 


consistent with the spirit of the foundation. 
While its the 


students with a view to producin 


chief object is ection of 


instr 


4 leaders and e 1u 


eators in every fiel f science and industry, thé 


advance lear: 


this 


experimentation and 


university was also designed ‘‘to 


sciences’ and to end 


arts and 
should 


the 


ing, the 


institution assist, by 


research, in advancement of useful knowledge 


and in the dissemination and practical application 


of the same. 
The 


shall establish and maintain at the university an 


founding grant provid hat the trustees 


educational system which will, if foll 


useful pursuit 


} 
as eariy as 


graduate for some 
cause the pupil, 


desire to pur 


particular calling which they 
ue, The purpose 
0 assure the prac 


and to 


may 
of this requirement is not 


the 


only 
instruction, 
not tend 


] 


udents or personal s 


prevent instruction will 


7 oo lf ' st ¢ 
and direct usefulness in ‘e,’’ but to protect 
from the co and 


baneful 


university 
the 


the 


influence 


institution as the country 


grows 


to acquire a university rree or fash 


ionable educational veneer for the mere ornamen 
tation of idle and purposeless lives. 

It is our hope that conditions on the university 
will always continue to be in 
the 


university hi: been 


campus harmony 


with these sentiments of founders. 
Unfortunately the unable to 


provide sufficient dormitory 


soon as 0 


major 
sible it 


portion of its students. As 
plans to increase the opportunities for 


democratic and widespread intercourse and friend 
the 


residence at Stanford spent in a dormitory with a 


ship by having the 


first year 
number of his or her fellows. 
It is that should 


We particularly regret that students are 


important parents cooperate 


with us. 
often given too large an allowance of money, and 


some are given or loaned automobiles by their 


parents or others. 
He 


food, lodging, simple clothes, 


A student’s principal business 
to buy 


is his studies. needs enough money 


books, stam] 8 and 
the like, and to pay certain fees and dues, admis 
sion to a few entertainments, and special dental 


bills. 


these simple needs means that time will be wasted 


and medical Any money supplied beyond 


in spending it. A surplus of money is one of the 
biggest handicaps possible for the youth who ex- 
pects to be a good student. 

It takes time to run an automobile, and it often 
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life off the campus, > and 

olishness. There I \ in the 
iy of variety right at the university, with its 
imming pools, athletic fields, gymnasia, bez 


walks, and the like. There is no need to go to 
Francisco more than once or twice a semester, 
| the trip can be conveniently and cheaply made 


train. There is no need to supply money for 


orchids for dance partners or for taxi hire. 


The student who can not be content to 
le, clean, industrious life expected on the 
rd campus should go elsewhere. Please look 
booklet on student self-government, sent 
th this letter, and if you do not feel that it ex 
resses the right attitude toward alcohol, hazing, 
ntrol, payment of debts, etec., it would be 
to keep your son or daughter at home, or 
them elsewhere will save them the 
at is almost sure to come some time in 
years’ course and will give the university 
ime to develop those who wish to conform. 
Ve ask your cooperation and help in maintaining 
t Stanford University the best conditions pos 
ble for young men and young women to attain 
the American ideal of trained citizenship and be 


me real factors in the life of the nation 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
CORRELATIONS OF SINGLE MEASURES OF 
SOME REPRESENTATIVE READING 
TESTS 
[ue marked unlikeness of the several cur- 
silent reading bears witness to 
lack of agreement among investigators 
) a common conception or definition of this 
bility. Tests so dissimilar as the Starch re 
production tests and the Kelly commission 
tests, for example, can scarcely be assumed to 
be testing the same thing, although in practise 
these tests are named and used as reading 
tests. The practical value of measuring the 
achievements of pupils by any of these devices 
need not be questioned, for each doubtless ex 
hibits abilities of importance. It is obvi 
however, that confusion will be avoided 
practise be more intelligently guided if 
bearing the same name are known to b 
uring the same general ability. While the re- 
sults obtained from the use of several of these 
1 Written with the assistance of Mr. Arthur 8. 
Otis. 
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each word and write the 


Then look at 
BAD 
thing bad to be or do. 


again 


word under every word that means some- 


kind 


clean 


lily cat lazy tag primer red 


speller daisy bear cruel baseball 


yellow liar reader pansy camel purple 


honest tennis scarlet steal 


bible 


golf polite 
lilac 


kangaroo 


elephant novel lavender croquet 


geranium cowardly modest truthful 


parchesi generous opossum crimson dictionary 


hyacinth reasonable rhinoceros dominoes 


encyclopedia prevaricate azure considerate 


chrysanthemum 

Name Grade 

City .. .. Father’s 

How old last birthday 
your birthday 


School 
occupation 
In which month is 


There are fifty words in the test. Two 


points of credit were assigned each word cor- 


rectly categorized. No time limit was im- 


posed. 
THE NARRATIVE COMPLETION TEST 
The Wonderful Little Bag 


Once upon a there was young man 
who very He went from place 

lace trying to work to do. But was 
hoodie able to earn enough money to food. 
the road trying 


next. 


poor. 


One he sat by the side 
to think ...... he would do 
‘*T am starved,’’ he said. ‘‘Soon I 
shall not to work.’’ Just then he 
a dwarf standing be 

side him. 


‘*T have said,’’ said the 


In it 


what you 


it empty. But if any one ever you for 
food, do not fail to .. it to him.’’ The young 
took the and opened it and ate till 

he was no longer 

After this he was always 
eat and lived in an idle 

from the bag, a 
him for a share of his 

‘*T have nothing to you,’’ 
At onee the 
and 


of enough to 
One day as he 
feeble old man 


smaller 
dwarf. 

‘* You are ¢ 
who seized the 
sight. 

Have you ever read this story before? 

School 

Father’s occupation 
In which month is 


man,’’ ‘ 
and from his 


Name 

City . 

How old last birthday 
your birthday 


The filling of each elision was graded at two 


and one half points. Each insertion was 


No. &8& 


judged as wholly right or wholly wrong 
There are forty elisions, making each pup 
score a fraction of a hundred. There was no 
time limit. 
THE CORRELATIONS 

It should be remarked at once that the reli 
ability of any one of the above tests as a meas 
ure of the ability it tests is not known. It 
necessary, therefore, to distinguish clearly be 
tween correlations of measures obtained fron 


single tests and correlations of the abiliti 
the several tests may be assumed to be meas 
uring. This important distinction is not 
always made in the matter of testing pupils, 
so that what is sometimes confidently stated 
concerning abilities really holds of measures 
may be illustrated in 


“Spelling ability ” 


only. The distinction 
connection with spelling. 
may be satisfactorily defined, for practical pur 


poses, as that ability which is measured by th 


total number of words of the language whic! 


the pupil can correctly write down upon hear 


ing them correctly pronounced, whereas any 


given “ measure ” of spelling ability necessarily 


takes the form of a score from a test consist 
ing of a certain relatively small selected grou) 
of words, to a greater or less degree represent 

tive of the words in th 
language. Furthermore, test il 
spelling is known to be to some extent unreli 


whole number of 


any given 
able as a measure of the ability to spell the 
words of the selected group. For these two 
reasons, therefore, it is evident that no meas 
ure can be regarded as a perfect representation 
of the ability it pretends to measure. 

The “ reading 
tests ” 
a corresponding definition of reading ability 


variety of currently used 


gives concrete evidence of the lack of 


and of the difficulty of formulating one. As 
the matter stands there are as many implicit 
definitions of this ability as there are types 
of tests. Not only is this true, but the unreli- 
ability of the existing tests as measures of 
whatever abilities they may happen to be test- 
ing, has apparently not been ascertained, so 
that the problem that confronts those who 
would adequately measure reading ability is 
not only to agree upon a satisfactory defini- 
tion of this ability as such, but to discover 
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ome test which can be shown to be a reliable 
measure of an activity which is truly represen 
tative of reading ability as defined. 

In the light of these observations it is evi- 
dent, too, that if tests are devised without a 
preliminary explicit definition of the ability 
they are presumed to measure, they should be 
carefully named in terms of the actual per 
formance in which those tested are really en 
raged. The use of blanket terms such as 
‘reading tests ” or “ tests of reading ability ” 
ire especially to be avoided; otherwise com 
parisons based upon essentially unlike tests 
may be misleading, by virtue of similar names, 
to those who make a practical use of tests with 
out a close acquaintance with the detail of 
their derivation. 

The seores for the individual children with 
each test were correlated by the Spearman 
Footrule Formula with the scores of the same 
children in every other test. Table I. shows 
the distribution of coefficients for each pair of 
tests for the several classes, and the median 
coefficients for each pair of tests correlated 
rhe lowest row of numbers indicates the order 
from the lowest to the highest coefficient. The 
values of the median coefficients are estimated 
to be correct within one or two points. 
to be noted that the range is from .25 to 
a surprisingly small amount of correlation 
from tests which would be assumed in advance 
to bear rather directly upon the “ability to 
read silently.” Since these are correlations of 
single measures we may properly reserve judg 
ment as to the probable relations among the 
actual abilities involved. It is interesting to 
notice that the lowest median coefficient is that 
of the Starch and Kelly tests of “ reading.” 

The five tests taken together might reason 
ably be assumed to measure a very significant 
part of the whole ability represented as thé 
‘ability to read silently.” In order to gain 
some idea of the relative importance of each 
of the five tests to this assumed inclusive 
“ ability,” the median coefficients for each test 
with all others (taken from the bottom of 
Table I.) were aggregated and are presented 
in Table IT. The aggregates speak for them 


selves. Taken at their face value they seem 
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partme nt of Secondary Education the follow- 


ing papers presented : 


were 


The Control of A 
Artuur§ E. librarian of the 
Publie Mo. 


The control of the high-school library by the 


High-school 
Bostwick, 
Library, St. Louis, 


publie library bi ard is advocated on the gen 
eral principle that when various public bodies 
technique 


are conducting departments whost 


is identical, that technique may be profitably 


put in charge of the one that best understands 
it. The fact that control by 
authorities is not objected to when those 
a section of the board of 


that the 


the publie li- 
brary 
authorities constitute 
education would seem to indicate ob- 
jection is not so much to library control as to 
entrusting anything under the jurisdiction of 
This 


which extends to other matters, is an 


the board of education to another board. 
attitude, 
outgrowth of now generally 
Control of the edu- 


library 


conditions past, 


and is to be condemned. 


cational policy of the high-school 


should rest with the board of education and it 


alone. Control of the policy of one board by 


another board is, of course, not contemplated 
by those who advocate the administration by a 
board of all 


purposes, 


libraries “used for public 


single 


Errie L. 


Carnegie 


ntary-school Libraries POWER, 


Rl me 


supervisor of School 


Pa. 


During the past year the committee 


Libraries, 
Library, Pittsburgh, 
n ele- 
mentary schools of the library section of the 
National 


a list of about 800 books which it recommends 


Education Association has compiled 
to libraries or schools beginning departmental 


library work. This list has been printed in an 
alphabetical arrangement by author and dis- 
the Na- 


criticism. 


tributed to a number of members of 


tional Education Association for 
It is the plan of the committee finally to ar- 
range the books by grade with comparative 
notes. Mother Goose, Robinson Crusoe, Swiss 
Family Robinson, the Wonder Book and many 


other children’s classics appear in several edi- 


The children’s favor- 
selected 


from the best translations and a choice made 


tions at varying prices. 


ite fairy tales have been carefully 


AND 
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from a pedagogical viewpoint, These books 
have been selected for pleasure reading in 
school and out of school. It is by means of 


such a collection that children may learn t 


love good books and the life which good books 


opens to them. 


Normal school Librari S QO. S. Ru E, Wiscon 


sin State Supervisor of School Libraries. 


Mr. Rice confined his remarks to normal 
school libraries as laboratories for the train 
ing of teachers to make effective the use ol 


books and reading in the lives of pupils. He 
praised the work of the committee of the Na 
Association 
standards of 
and 


normal school 


tional Education which has been 


formulating library instruction 


in normal schools which has 
data 
the present meeting of the library section of 


the National Education The 


school library Rice, has 


gathered 
relating to libraries for 
Association. 
Mr. 


detiniteness as to 


movement, said 


been retarded by lack of 


aims and the means of bringing these about. 


Standards help to give definiteness and they 
serve the double purpose of stimulating prog- 
and of 


nable us 


ress measuring the progress made. 


They to know “where we're at.” 


Referring to the standard courses in library 


work proposed by the committee, it was the 


speaker’s opinion that normal-school author- 


ities would be hesitant about riving such 


courses to prospective teachers until lessons 
on the use of books and libraries, including 
newspapers and magazines, are definitely made 
a part of the elementary school course, as has 


Wisconsin. Normal 


schools are hard pre ssed to find the time and 


recently been done in 
means adequately to prepare teachers to give 
required to be 


The exclu- 


instruction in the subjects 


taught in the elementary schools. 
sive text-book training, to which schools are 
condemned by the 


wedded, Was 


In place of the text-book, which is 


even yet 
speaker. 
never read after school days are over, we 
should to a large extent substitute the library 
book, the newspaper and the magazine, which 
In this 


normal-school 


are or should be read throughout life. 
movement, if it is to succeed, 


libraries must take a leading part. 
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The Rural-school Library Orrua Maup 
PETERS, assistant librarian, Public Library, 
Gary, Ind. 

Much needs to be done toward placi ig 





needs and possibilities of the rural-school li 
brary before the people. Those who have in 
vestigated the rural-school problem realize th 
deplorable condition of the majority of these 
libraries and are awakening to the fact that 
something must be done. What organization 
directs the work matters not so much as that 
the work be done. In any case the rural 
teacher plays a most important part in the 
rural-school library and can at least assist in its 
general supervision. Realizing this, the rural 
school committee undertook, as its chief work, 
the preparation of a bulletin on rural-school 
libraries which should serve as a handbook 
for the rural teacher. Mr. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, has con 
sented to print it and it is now in his office 
awaiting publication. This bulletin will con 
sist of a general survey of rural-school libraries 
in the United States, an article on the organi 
zation of rural-school libraries, an article on 
children’s literature, a list of four hundred 
books for a rural-school library and a selected 
bibliography on the rural-school library. To 
provide something which would be concise and 
truly a valuable tool for the rural teacher in 
making her school library a real factor in th 
life of the people of the rural community has 
been the aim of the rural-school committee. 


Rural-school Libraries: Renée B. Stern, edi 
torial staff, Mother's Magazine, Elgin, Il) 
Books are like a set of fine tools: useless to 

the average person until he is taught to handle 

them. Most children learn what is set befor 
them. What they need is training in digging 
out information for themselves, so that wher 
school days are over they know how to help 


themselves to desired information. Under in 


telligent direction, a small, well-selected school 
library can train pupils to use books as tools 


‘ 


That a surprisingly large number of people do 


not know how to get information is proved by 
the large proportion of queries submitted to 
library or editorial desks, queries an ordinary 


encyclopedia, dictionary or newspaper year 
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ak from our personal experience in the 
High only. I 
to watch this sort of work 


We h ive, looked at 


the physical p int of vie wv, practically no con- 


pe a = 
Richman School 


have 
had an opportunity 


in no other school. from 


almost no library appliances. Our 


narrow, ill-li 


veniences, 
rhted room 
The 
the 


Books are difficult of 


library is housed in a 
shelves 
floor to 
and 


more of our 


with no modern library furniture. 


are ranged along the wall from 


the c'( ilir . access 
hard to replace Still, a seore or 
irls are to be found in the room every period 


irgely books on 


of the day. Our books are |] 


advertising, selling, office practise, industrial 


history, and trade conditions in business or- 


ganization; but we have, of course, the modi- 


standard 


and 


cum of works in the literature of 
English 
course of study includes special work in jour- 
that is, adapted to the 
We do not 


with the teaching which is 


foreign languages as well. Our 


journalism 


rirls of 


nalism, 
understanding of sixteen, 
pretend to compete 
ols of 


niversity, 


done in seh journalism at Columbia, 


New York U 


Our girls use the 


and plac Ss of that sort. 
daily newspapers for refer- 


ences. They make clippings, arrange the mate- 


rial, keep a bulletin board, and from time to 


issue a daily paper mod upon the 


time 
m tropolitan press. Be- 


study of liter- 


daily editions of our 


yond this, the course includes : 


and 
n 


point of view of the 


ary, political trade maga and jour- 


nals, from the contents, 
as well as from the point of view of the adver 
therein contained. Some 


tising twenty or 


thirty different magazines are in constant use. 
The library is used as an opportunity in office 


practise for girls in the commercial course. 
Students are recularly assigned to assist 
filing, 


the library. 


books of 


dictated 


cataloguing, in keeping the 
Bulletins of all sorts are 
pewritten 


All and all, the library, for girls in the 


to the students and are issued in ty 
form. 
commercial course, should be a working insti 
tution and not an institution for training stu- 


dents in the enjoyment of leisure. 


Higl 


department of 


Qualifications of school Librarians: 
Mary English, 
Fifth Ave. High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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In practically every place where the library 


1 


is maintained in the high-school building, this 
board 
must of necessity be, but it is administered in 
the public ] 


school board and third by 


library is under school control as it 


hree different ways; first by 
ry, second by the 

Sometimes 
school board 
library board 


general agreement of the two. 


the city supe rintendent or the 


members are members of the 


Sometimes, as in Kansas City, the city library 
is a part of the school administration and so 
comes within the jurisdiction of the city super- 
intendent and the board of education. Some 
times the public librarian or the public library 
board or both are members of the school board. 


In all 


understanding is 


these cases a union of forces and of 


much more easily effected 
when the two organizations exist inde- 
But each of the three 


its advantages 


than 
pendently of each other. 
kinds of 
and its faults. I 
City finds difficulty in convincing its patrons 


administration has 


am informed that Kansas 


that taxation for the combined maintenance of 
school and public library should be greater 


than elsewhere it is for the schools alone. 


High-school 


sympathy of librarian and faculty, wider use 


administration claims closer 


of books, closer supervision of students, a 


union of all departments, more sets of books, 
selections more surely meet- 
high-school books at hand 
needed, less “ red tape’ and more direct and 
Public 


tration claims greater efficiency and economy 


more mag zines, 


needs, when 


ing 


forceful discipline. library adminis- 


in the purchase and mechanical care of books, 


better librarians because “ cooperation with 


members of the same profession gives more 


specialized work,” more fiction, more special- 
ized books, 
growth of the public library 
habits. 


cient ‘and harmonious claims all these advan- 


more expensive books and a surer 
attendance and 
Joint administration where it is effi- 
tages. Each method has its disadvantages, as 
seen from a comparison of the above. On one 
Nothing less than 


with 


point at least all are agreed. 


the entire time of a trained librarian, 


the high school library as her one serious re- 


sponsibility, will make a success. 
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